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See him. Persuade him to sign the 
blank below. You will benefit the 
Survey, your friend, and yourself. 


1. September 30 marks the ending of the 
SURVEY’S fiscal year—a year of high prices and 
hard struggle, but we believe of real achieve- 
ment. Between October, 1918, and August we 
have added nearly 6,000 new readers to the Sur- 
VEY’s list; we need 1,000 more to clear the year 
successfully. More than one-half that number 
we can get ourselves. By helping us with the 
other half you will help the SURVEY in the most 
practical way. 


2. October I is the beginning of a new fiscal 
year—a period of reconstruction which demands 
clear vision and sound knowledge. By securing 
a new SURVEY reader you will help one more citi- 
zen to understand and judge the social and in- 
dustrial problems crowding thick upon us. 


3. As appreciation for your effort the Sur- 
VEY is glad to mail you, free and postpaid, a 
copy of Social Work by Dr. Richard C. Cabot 
(retail $1 50). By giving us your cooperation, 
you can give yourself this stimulating new book 
by the well-known physician who is not only in- 
terested in curing disease, but in overcoming 
conditions behind ill-health and misery. 
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mission boards doing work there. 


Mexico and other cities. 


MERICAN troopers who crossed the border last 
week and chased bandits through the. waste lands 
and .gorges back of Candelaria do not know 

Mexico. For this outlaw region is scarcely more 
®esentative of the struggling republic to the south of us 

41 the Big Bend district of Texas, on the opposite side of 

Rio Grande (which Secretary Baker recently testified had 

§ been policed successfully in years), is the United States 

fnicrocosm. 

G.merican newspaper readers who grope their way through 

#tling newspaper headlines, topping columns of propaganda 

# intervention, have less opportunity for knowing Mexico 

J the troopers—the Mexico of a sorely tried people who 

2 in.the last two years made notable gains in the direction 

Social order and healthy community life; who have called 

‘American experts to rehabilitate their financial system 

% welcome American educators to help school the new 

wes for democracy; the Mexico of the young Mexicans, 
fn whom our young men will fight if the world has not 

i had its stomach full of war—the young Mexicans with 

‘ym we can strike hands in friendship and cooperate if we 

#7 have the heart and good sense to do so. 

sf there were ever a time when pharisaical condemnation of 

}xico for her disorders was inopportune, it isnow. We have 

« fought a war for making the world safe for democracy, 

) won. Yet the world in all its history has never known 

$1 a chaotic condition as exists in practically every part of 

» globe. Mexico is far quieter today—life is safer, food is 

ire plentiful, business is more sound, the government more 

are than in Russia, Austria, Hungary, Germany, Turkey, 

Balkans, Syria, Korea, and other disturbed parts of the 

iid. China began her revolution against the Manchu 

fasty at about the same date that Mexico began hers 
inst Diaz, and took about the same time to overthrow 

reactionary government. Her revolution has continued 
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The Young Mexicans 


By Samuel Guy Inman 


Mr. Inman is secretary of the Committee on Cooperation m Latin America, representing thiriy American 
He lived for many years in Mexico and founded the People’s Institute in 
Piedras Negras, avhich came to be recognized as a strong social force in the community. Mr. Inman returned 
from his last trip to Mexico last March, having visited Monterey, San Luis, Aguas Calientes, Zacatecas, 
His book, Intervention in Mexico, just published by the Association Press, gives 
a graphic survey of present economic and social conditions in Mexico, the forces at work there, and solutions 
in which forward-looking Americans generally may cooperate —EpItor. 


between the northern and southern sections, just as Mexico’s 
has, but has not quieted down. As with Mexico, her next- 
door neighbor has wanted to intervene. But the United 
States has continually opposed such action by Japan (as witness 
our present concern for Shantung). We insist that the terri- 
torial integrity and sovereignty of China, with her right to 
work out her own problems, must be maintained. Are we 
to countenance the opposite course on our own continent—and 
prosecute it ourselves? 

What sovereign country of today has not had a period of 
civil war during which foreigners have suffered, along with 
nationals, the. destruction of millions of dollars of property 
and hundreds of lives? We found justification for our Civil 
War in clearing away fundamental wrongs which stood in the 
way of progress—in overthrowing slavery which gave the lie 
to the principles of liberty in our constitution and undermined 
the competitive free labor basic to the economic life of the 
commonwealth. Following Sherman’s march to the sea, and 
other military expeditions that crushed the South and sub- 
jected innocent women and children and foreigners to duress, 
there came the terrible years of reconstruction. Liberated 
slaves, led by white politicians, dominated entire communities. 
Churches and schools were destroyed, and social life of all 
kinds was disrupted. Plunder, robbery, and rape were com- 
mon. ‘These conditions lasted for years. Gangs of train 
robbers like the James boys terrorized the unsettled. West 
for more than.a.decade. Our periodical lynchings today are 
a reminder of that situation; our race riots in Washington 
and Chicago. a-survival. 

A half century after our own experience, Mexico is re- 
peating it. By the brilliant light of the twentieth century, 
Mexico was revealed to herself as holding on to an old feudal 
system. Outside of a few hundred thousand privileged classes 


and the three to five million pure Indians, her people were in 


economic and practically legal slavery. Her political con- 
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stitution was made a lie. Both her false economic foundation 
and her moral basis had to be changed. ‘The issues involved 
have not always been as clear-cut as they were in our own 
struggle. The individualistic Latin naturally follows leaders 
rather than parties. Furthermore, with the Mexican the 
original issue both of slavery and of constitution was im- 
measurably more complicated. But there have persisted 
pretty clearly all through the struggle these two ideals— 
economic freedom and enforcement of the constitution—as 
expressed in these ends: 


' 1. The breaking up of great landed estates for benefit of common 
people. 

2. Readjustment of taxes. 

3. Right of suffrage. 

4. Elimination of the political power of the church. 

In a broad way both the economic and the moral principle 
have now been won by the Mexican people. No more peons 
are held for debt, nor do they work for dos reales diarios 
(two reales a day). ‘The constitution is at least observed in 
that there are free elections in the greater part of Mexican 
territory. Mexico is now in the period of reconstruction. 
Villa is proving as difficult for the Mexican government to 
catch as the James boys were for us. Raids on ranches and 
out-of-the-way towns and attacks on trains are almost as 
frequent as they were in our western towns in the ’70’s and 
’80’s. But Zapata is gone. Blanquet is dead. Felix Diaz 
counts only in the minds of a few press agents. Carranza 
controls all state capitals at the time that this is written, as 
well as every town of over 5,000 people in the republic. 

Our interest is not so much in Carranza or any other in- 
dividual as in asking if there has been a real social revolution 
in Mexico, and if the country is on an upgrade to a demo- 
cratic life. Even if the road seems a long, hard one, requir- 
ing many years to climb, the people of the outside world will 
be willing to stand firm against the interventionists if they 
can be shown that Mexico has not forfeited her sovereign 
right to settle her own affairs in the way most likely to bring 
permanent results. 

Exit the Jefe Politico 


Let us look at a few of the changes that have been wrought 
already by the revolution. They may be seen in politics, in 
economic and social conditions and in educational matters. 

The jefe politico was one of the most despicable individuals 
in the Diaz régime. He had no standing in the constitution, 
but practically he was the most important official in any dis- 
trict. Diaz practically appointed the governors of the differ- 
ent states, and the governors appointed these political bosses, 
who were more powerful than any regular elective official. 
Army officers, legislators, presidents of municipalities, col- 
lectors of customs, and practically all the people in the district 
were subject to these jefes. 

In one of the communities where I lived the most prom- 
inent resident, who owned the most real estate and who con- 
trolled hundreds of thousands of acres of farming land, was 
called “colonel.” He was sent to this center some twenty 
years before as jefe politico. He had organized a band of 
ruffians who rode over the country and collected herds of 
sheep and cattle for him. If the owner saw them being driven 
away, and demanded, “ Who told you to drive these cattle off?” 
the reply would be, “The colonel.” If the owner were au- 
dacious enough to go into the city and present himself before 
the authorities to demand that this gang be punished, before 
whom would he appear? Why, the colonel. If he insisted on 
demanding his rights, he would be thrown into jail and kept 
there until he recognized the colonel’s supremacy. ‘Thus the 
jefe politico not only got his title “the colonel” but amassed 
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an immense fortune. When the revolutionists, many of 
the very same men who had been robbed by the colone 
twenty, or thirty years before, went into his beautiful h 
in the city after he had abandoned it and requisitioned a 
desks and beds for their headquarters, their acts were te} 
graphed all over the United States to show the barbanlg 
the revolutionists. 

In the later days another type of political boss w 
veloped, represented by a man I knew well. He held co 
his own office. Every official in the community paid §} 
so much to hold his job. He controlled the licenses for 
saloons and the red light district, he levied heavy tax 
all kind of vice, he sold gambling privileges for the pu 
plaza at certain seasons when excursions were run fim 
different parts of Mexico and the United States to wit 
the wide open town, and in various ways he collected 
income of two or three thousand Mexican dollars a 
Whenever he went out he was accompanied by a few st 
armed men. ‘Those who dared make any resistance wh 
were summarily disposed of. The saddest part of his 
dictatorship was the fact that he commanded the bod 
young women whom he would send for, especially th 
the lower classes. 

‘The taking of young women by officials in the Diaz régig 
was altogether too common. A young girl whom I} r 
very well, the only daughter of a widow living near 
was one day called out to the high-power automobile of 
general of the local garrison, compelled to get in, and dr 
to the general’s headquarters. She was kept in cap 
ten days. The poor mother madly besought her relea ey 
did those friends who were brave enough, and she secured) 
only after she had lain on her face at the door, imploring 
piteously that the general dared not face the publicity of iF 
beastly act any longer. i 

This is one thing that Carranza and his close associ: 
have gone after in the most vigorous way. Of course, th 
has been raping at times by his soldiers, but I have kne 
personally of his ordering executions because of this. 
ranza respects womanhood and his whole movement has st 
for a new place for women. 

We have often been told of the abuses of the peon on 
great haciendas. These immense holdings had either « 
down to their owners from colonial times, or had been 4 
to them for some political service, or had been taken fi 
the Indians who had held and worked them as common tf 
possessions. When one of these estates was sold, one bow 
not only the land and the houses but practically the pi 
also, for these latter were always kept in debt. The laws 
that as long as they were in debt they could not leave the 
employers, If they ran away they might be hunted | 
brought back. Their wages, of course, were so low that t 
could never pay their debts. 

The peon is far from being the pugnacious fellow m 
people think him. He is the most submissive, passive, patiem 
individual you would meet anywhere. If we had to Wa 
for the uprising of peons of the lowest order, we would wa 
a long time indeed. The revolution was started not by 
but by the few thousands in the gradually developing mid 
class, aided at times by people who had been associated ¥ 
the government but for various reasons had lost their pla 
or by young men, sons of the governing classes, who [ial 
gone to foreign countries and seen how far Mexico was 
hind the rest of the civilized world in the matter of sé} 
government. ] 

I recently asked a young Pullman conductor on the nati¢ 
line from Mexico City to Laredo if he thought there f 
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fa real revolution in his country or if the disturbance 
iaimply the matter of “the outs wanting in.” With the 


‘be 


i of thought typical even of the less educated Mex- 


‘he replied promptly that there has been a real revolution 
as brought about changes along at least these five lines: 


FREE ELECTIONS. While there are still some abuses, yet in a 
i number of cities and states elections are held with absolute 
mim to vote for any candidate one pleased. Twenty of the 
f-seven states now have civilian governors, elected by the 
APIBERATION OF THE PEONS. These have been released from their 
Sdy because of debt, mainly by an increase in wages. Day 
airs both in the city and the country are getting three or four 
jalwhat they got before the revolution. 


SIMPROVED CONDITION OF THE SKILLED LABORER. In the old days 
‘biened strikes were immediately suppressed by the military. 
barnen had no way of demanding more pay or shorter hours. 
-however, many trade unions are being organized and labor 
mywed by means of strikes and in other ways to demand better 
Ment. This is explicitly provided for in the constitution of 1917. 
bar wages, shorter hours, accident insurance, improved sanitation, 
iter advantages are being gradually secured, as the men show 
iability to stand together. The alliance recently formed with 
M@merican Federation of Labor is proving of great help to Mexi- 
fabor. 
I@XEFORM IN THE CHURCH. The priests used to exert too much 
)¥° in politics and controlled too much property. The revolution 
een directed against the temporal power of the church and its 
ace toward reaction, and in certain places the revolution has 
1 to the extreme in its opposition. But the church has learned a 
Wary lesson and is now being allowed to function freely in 
fual matters. 
“UCHE USE OF A LARGER ELEMENT IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE. In the 
byays the government was confined to a few intellectuals. Now 
29 men from all walks of life are called to fill the offices. Even 
»y of the old Diaz régime, who have long been expatriated, are 
meturning and some of them are being used in the government. 


® connection with this last point it is interesting to note 


composition of the last national congress, according to 
: sssions, which included ten lawyers, twelve doctors of 
aicine, ten civil engineers, eighteen professors of public in- 
“ition, ten newspaper writers, two historians, ;seven rail- 
® men, fifteen export office men, fourteen members of the 
#, three industrialists, sixteen merchants, fourteen work- 
en, and nine agriculturists. 

| pointing out the facts that show there has been a real 
#1 revolution in Mexico, no one, of course, can fail to 
Sznize the many abuses practiced at the present time by 
ican officials, the badly run-down condition of the coun- 
Sifter these years of terrible civil war, the need of money 
@rehabilitation of railroads and public utilities and for 
Pation, and the many problems on every hand that yet 
in to be solved. The principal abuses which the gov- 
ent must clear up before it can expect the full confidence 
he outside world are: first, the overriding of civilian rights 
he army; second, graft; and third, banditry. The recent 
jyovement in regard to each of these abuses gives ground 
ope that they will gradually disappear. Great gains have 
i, made in overcoming the first and the last, but graft is 
| very widespread. 


| 
The Call to the Young Men 


LEAL social revolution, which, while it overturns in the 
ent, is laying deep foundations for the future, must have 
«a large element of youth. The outstanding thing about 
jpresent revolution in Mexico is that fact that it is carried 
dy young men. President Diaz was surrounded by men 
itly over sixty. He once expressed great surprise that a 
1 of forty-five could think of becoming governor of his 
2, ‘The opposite is true of Carranza. Seldom do you find 
oficial who is not a young man, and most are very young. 
‘oys whom one knew in school only a few years ago one 
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now finds as councilmen, mayors, secretaries, governors of 
states, and even ministers to foreign countries. ‘They are 
often, very often, without experience. Still, they are forward- 
looking fellows, and a majority are free from graft. 


From American Schools 


Many of them have studied either in American schools in 
Mexico or in the United States. The director of the Na- 
tional Preparatory School is a young man of twenty-eight, a 
graduate of Washington and Jefferson College. The principal 
adviser to the national government in educational affairs is a 
young man who spent eight years in Columbia University, last 
year married a New York girl, and is now giving his services 
to the government. If there were time I could run through 
the list of educational authorities in Mexico, from Monterey 
on down through the different states, and show that these 
leaders are largely young men who understand our educa- 
tional system and who know the real heart of America. 


Not long ago I went into the central office of the primary 
schools of Mexico City. The councilman who, as secretary 
of the Municipal Committee on Education, was the head of 
this office was a young fellow that looked to be hardly out 
of his teens. He showed me through the various offices and 
explained the work, including an up-to-date card system he 
had put in to show various facts about each of the 2,000 
teachers under him—the time work was begun, amount ef 
salary, grade of work done, and other details. When I saw 
how the teachers listened to his judgment and how the office 
force respected him, I looked again for some appearance ef 
age. No, he is just twenty-four years old. But, with Latin 
brilliancy and early maturity, he is giving the enthusiasm of 
his youth to this complicated work. By the records he shows 
that there are now more students in the primary schools in 
Mexico City than there were in the days of Diaz. He then 
turned to tell me of the struggle against the Pan-Latin cam- 
paign of Manuel Ugarte, who came to Mexico when this 
young man was president of the Mexican Student Association 
to appeal to the students to join with all other Latin-American 
students in a league against the influence of the United 
States. The struggle was a memorable one, ending in the 
triumph of Pan-American sentiment over Pan-Latinism. 


The present governor of the state of Coahuila, Sr. Mireles, 
is one of the most interesting of the group of young men 
whose influence is felt in Mexico. His great passion is edu- 
cation, Coahuila has for many years occupied a first. place 
among the states in education. But Governor Mireles claims 
that there are 100 per cent more teachers and that 100 per 
cent more money is being spent on public schools this year than 
in the year 1910—the last of the Diaz régime. 


While Carranza was governor, the state voted a subsidy 
to several private American schools. Governor Mireles, a few 
days ago called the American directress of the Colegio Inglés 
to his office and assured her that, if she would begin the erec- 
tion of a proposed building, he would see that all the materials 
brought from the United States entered free of duty and 
would also help her in purchasing at a reduced rate materials 
bought in Mexico. 


One is reminded here of another well-known educator who 
began his work in Saltillo, the capital city of Coahuila, Some 
twenty-five years ago Governor Cardenas of that state decided 
that it was time that they had a public school system. He 
selected about fifteen young people to go to the normal school 
at Bridgewater, Mass., and prepare themselves for leading 
in the new movement. There was a young Methodist min- 
ister, Andres Osuna by name, who had a private school that 


‘classification with minerals. 
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had attracted the attention of the governor. ‘The latter, 
therefore, made a proposal that he should chaperon the party 
of young people going to Bridgewater. The young parson 
took the courses along with the other students and also took 
all of the honors. When he returned, he was appointed dir- 
ector of the new normal school and superintendent of the 
public school system of the state. He began with practically 
nothing but his title; he ended by building up for his state 
the best public school system in Mexico and erecting in the 
city, of Saltillo the most modern normal school in the republic. 
Toward the latter part of the Diaz régime he was suspected 
of being too liberal. He was forced to leave the country and 
spent several years in post-graduate work and teaching at 
Vanderbilt University. Three years ago he returned on the 
invitation of President Carranza as the director of secondary 
education for the federal district, which amounts practically 
to being minister of education. Recently he has beeen ap- 
pointed governor of the state of Tamaulipas, because his 
ability and his sympathetic understanding of American life 
were especially needed in working out difficult problems in 
connection with the American oil interests in that state, 
interests which, according to their own statement, have been 
paying $30,000 a month to the rebel leader Pelaez for “ pro- 
tection.” 
The New Oil Policies 

Tue petroleum legislation is of a piece with Carranza’s 
fiscal policy in general, and is an attempt to found the new 
order upon a basic principle of Mexico’s economic life which 
was laid down at the very beginning of the Spanish occupa- 
tion. ‘Fhe Spanish law made a distinction between surface 
rights and minéral rights. It reserved to the crown the 
exclusive ownership of the subsoil; and, therefore, the crown 
held the titles to all mining properties. When Mexico be- 
came a republic, the crown rights passed to the federal gov- 
ernmeéit. All subsequent mining laws of Mexico are based 
on this ancient tradition of government ownership. The 
man who buys a mine receives not a deed, but a permit. He 
owns the product of the mine, but not the subterranean area 
itself. The distifiction is a fine one, but it has acquired sig- 
nificance for the sensitive Mexican reformer since President 


- Diaz, departing from the traditional principle, secured from 


his congress in 1884 a formal act exempting petroleum from 
The new constitution of 1917 
aims to rescue the country from the compromise into which 
she fell by the pressure upon Diaz of foreign capital. 

Carranza and all of his administration have assured the 
oil interests that there is no intention of confiscating present 
holdings, but only of insuring that in the future any natural 
resources, now privately held, shall contribute their part to 
national taxation. He has proposed legislation to this end 
before the new congress. As only a very small part of the 
petroleum deposit of Mexico has been tapped, the assurance 
that the constitution is not retroactive would probably not 
satisfy foreign corporations which want new holdings. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the con- 
cession granted by Diaz in 1908 to the Huaslica Petroleum 
Company, whose principal owner, Mr. Doheny, has figured 
in the papéfs as representing the oil interests at the Peace 
Conference, contains an agreement not to take diplomatic 
action of any kind. Article 23 of this concession is published 
in the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter of August 4 of this 
year as follows: 

The concessionaire company shall be considered as Mexican, being 
subject, both as to the company itself and as to the foreigners who 


Wave part in its business in the character of stockholders, employes, 
or in whatever other character, to the laws and courts of the repub- 
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lic. Never can it allege in respect to the property and business 
the enterprise any right of extra-territoriality under whateve 
text, and shall have solely the right and means of making them 
which the laws of the republic concede to Mexicans. It sha 
sequently not be able to make any appeal under the said busin 
foreign diplomatic agents. 


Another one of the young men with the modern viewpoig 
is the governor of Zacatecas, now scarcely past thirty. | 
volunteered as a common soldier in the revolutionary arm 
and has worked himself up through the various grad ) 
service, having fought all the way from Sonora to Yucatg 

When questioned, the governor smiled appreciatively ai 
explained, with the refreshing enthusiasm of one who | | 
given himself to a great cause, what he has been doing | 


give the laboring classes an opportunity to own land in § 
state. He said: 


A 

Before the revolution, this.state was owned by a few: great 
lords, an average estate being from twenty-five to fifty tho 
hectares (a hectare is.about two. and @halfacres). There we 

proprietor who has an hacienda of 600,000 hectares. These. 
dados lived in Mexico. City or in Paris, employing overseers, 
instructions to raise simply enough to. give the. owner what-he- 
for his income. No attempt was made to use modern machi 
improve the property, or to intensify cultivation. I have known 
peons who received for their daily wage five quarts of corn— 
the feed for a horse. 
As you know, the question of the distribution of lands, which 
constitutionalists have always adyoeated, is left for the several sta 
to work out. Our law here is different from that of any other st 
In outline it is as follows: Any laboring man, native or foreign 
a right to buy from three to two hundred hectares of land—acco 
to whether it is very rich for intensive cultivation, or whether 
mountain land, good simply for grazing—as this is about the a 
of land that is necessary to maintain a family. When the ma 
selected the land, he can either buy it from the proprietor or, if| 
proprietor refuses to sell it, the government will sell it to him at{ 
price that the proprietor has estimated the land to,be werth b 
the appraiser of taxes. If the government is forced to make the sali 
it guarantees the payment to the owner, the purchaser payi 
much through a term of years until the land is paid for. 
At first the large landowners fought me with every possitl 
weapon, and sometimes even the central government was unfayoral 
The question of the constitutionality of our law has been carried 
through the lower courts, which have constantly sustained it, and 
is now before the supreme court of Mexico, where there is ]j 
question that it will be decided in our favor. a 

The landowners have now come to the point where they wills 
any land that a poor man wishes to buy. They see that it is a gow 
deal better for them to sell at a fair price than to have the gove 
ment force the sale at the price on which they have .been p 
taxes, which, of course, is practically nothing compared to the fem 
value. Now all we have to do is to write to these proprietors 
Mexico City, proposing the sale, and we get. back word by tele 
authorizing the sale. During the year we have placed about 
families on “plots of land.’ , ‘e 
Military conditions in the state have changed entirely. ‘This la 
distribution has created such a good feeling among the a 
people that, in spite of having hardly any federal troops to 
order, the common people themselves in the various towns org 
their own militia for protection. 


I have intimated before, and anyone who has known - 
icc for years can not help but be impressed by the fact 
the power today is in the hands of an entirely different ¢ 
of people from that of Diaz’s time. His party were cal 
cientificos, “ scientists,” and they gloried in their intelle ti 
ability. When they fell, Demos took the saddle, and thei 
were times when a man known to be intellectual was for thal 
very reason under suspicion. Practically all of the intellé 
tuals left the country, and the government was left lang 
in the hands of the rising young middle class. Of course itt 
very clear that if Mexico is to succeed in developing a defi 
ocracy, the best of both of these classes must be used. g 

The struggle of these young men is well illustrated by t 
fight of the young men now in charge of the National Pi 
paratory School against a threatened return of the school’ 
the old order. In the United States there are 13,000 secon 
ary schools, approximately one for each 7,000 of the popul 
tion. In Mexico, the system advocated only one preparatol 
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fia, and, in fact, up until a short time ago there was only 
ifor all the federal district, which has about 700,000 
On a visit to the National Preparatory School, 


‘yen I entered the director’s room this morning, I saw upon the 
ti the picture of that great educator, Gabino Barreda, the founder 
yet The Pee of his time served a great 


id It was impossible for them to understand 
finging of the common n people, and until the very day that these 
te, by their united efforts in every part of the nation, became 


we are 2 to have a new nation, education must make it. . We 
itz men who are leaders in the revolution have been charged with 
, idealists, utopians, with nothing practical in our program. We 
sd are idealists. We have made many mistakes. We have failed 
1 to be practical, and yet I say to you that we are not ashamed 
Hing young or of being idealistic. Mistakes we shall make in the 
e, but we will never make the fundamental mistake our prede- 
rs made i in es that all is materialistic, that the people have 


HANGING Madame la Chomeuse (the unemployed 
“woman) into Madame l’Ouvriere (the working 
woman) is not always a very easy business. Some- 
q times Madame la Chomeuse, accustomed to the high 
Zes she received as a munitions worker, scorns the com- 
§tively small number of francs offered her by the bourgeois 
ewife who is tired of doing her own cooking. Sometimes 
Mame la Chomeuse, knowing no trade except the oldest 
Wession, looks for work in the same spirit that ‘one looks for 
jle in the stocking—she hopes she won’t find it. Some- 
js, though her intentions are the best in the world, she is 
Hable to adapt herself to the change from a war to a peace 
stry. In the city of Lyons, for instance, the closing of 
great usines and salvage depots turned thousands of women 
ft. The girls who lived at home and the wives of factory 
ids who were merely supplementing the family income were, 
3 the most part, satisfied to withdraw themselves from the 
pr market. But the others are wandering from industry 
jndustry, trying hard to avoid falling into the pit of “ gen- 
, housework,” which, one woman stated, is not a trade but 
yavery. 

she chomeuse has taught the French authorities that the 
‘killed woman is very likely to be a drag upon the com- 
inity. Hence there has been a sudden flurry of interest in 
He and professional school for girls. In fact, a law is 
preparation obliging all school-boys and girls between twelve 
| fifteen to follow training along one line. Many schools 
'e already introduced elementary technical courses for the 
_ pupils. The domestic science classes, which were closed 
‘ing the war as a measure of economy, are being reopened 
ithe public schools, emphasis being put upon the dignity of 
isehold service. L’Ecole Technique Municipale de Jeunes 
les prepares girls for important positions in commerce and 
ustry, its enrollment including pupils from all parts of 
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As different circles of revolutionists have arisen in all parts of the 
country, they have placed upon their banners a thousand ‘different 
mottoes of reform. But every one of the thousand is comprehended 
in the great problem of education. If we solve this problem, those 
thousand ideals will be realized. 

This struggle of the young educational leaders for the thor- 
ough reforming of the basic principles of education 1s typical 
of their program for all departments of life, and illustrates, 
perhaps as well as anything could do, the fundamental char- 
acter of the revolution we have been discussing. 

The first part of the revolution, the destruction of the 
old, has about concluded, and Mexico now faces, the more 
difficult part, that of reconstruction. Encouraging progress 
has been made. The forward-looking young men who are 
engaged in rebuilding the nation along modern lines, although 
often’ mistaken in judgment, are working with enthusiasm and 
devotion to solve Mexico’s problems. ‘The country can never 
return to the old order, when a strong man will enforce 
peace and economic activity at the price of moral stagnation 
and social and political reaction. If the present reform gov- 
ernment should be overthrown, it would only mean the 
continuing of the struggle until another progressive govern- 
ment, strong enough to»stand, should be set up. In the diffi- 
cult period of reconstruction, we shall need to have patience 
with a young people and help them to speed up their process 
of nation building. 


Madame la Chomeuse 
By Elste McCormick 


France. Lack of pensions with rates low enough to suit the 
pocketbooks of the students is a drawback to the work of the 
institution. Along with the introduction of technical courses 
in the schools will go’a more rigid enforcement of the law 
which demands that'children must ‘attend until they are thir- 
teen years of age, or until they have received a certificat 
d’ études primaires. ‘This law, like many others on the French 
statute books, was quite conveniently forgotten during the 
war. 

The most pathetic type of worker is the bent, salam hainel: 
woman whom the war has robbed of male relatives and who, 
at the very end of life, is obliged to support herself. I saw 
many of these women in the Y. W. C. A. foyer at Lyons, 
where they had come for a cheap lunch and a chance to doze 
in the rest-room. “They seemed so wrinkled and feeble as they 
sat in the armchairs that one wondered how they survived 
even one morning at their strenuous tasks in the usine. The 
young girls, realizing that the wsines and salvage depots were 
soon to close, had left, either to return home or to find work 
in other industries before all the places were taken. But the 
older women, having less initiative, were staying at their work, 
waiting with pathetic resignation for the time when the shops 
and salvage depots would shut their doors. What would be- 
come of them after that they did not know. 

The public employment bureau and four or five other_ 
bureaus under private or religious auspices help to place the 
chomeuse of Lyons. If, however, the indemnité de chomage 
paid to involuntary idlers is insufficient to meet her needs, she 
can find aid either at the Office Central de Charité or at 
l’Assistance Publique, the latter of which maintains offices at 
the city hall and has some 10,000 cases on its files. The for- 
mer is a private organization which has as its purpose the pro- 
motion of intelligent giving. Each contribution entitles the 
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donor to investigate a certain number of cases, depending upon 
the amount given. The giver, therefore, does not hand out 
his money to a few professional investigators; he has an oppor- 
tunity to recommend how it shall be spent and incidentally to 
learn something about intelligent giving. 

With its customary frankness in facing facts, the French 
government seems to have concluded that, since many women 
are in industry to stay, it may as well make the best of the 
matter by giving them proper training. Beside the number 


The Place of the 


By Francis 


HE problem of the unmarried mother is so tragic 

in itself, so potent in its possibilities for good or 

evil for the girl, so pitiful for the unfathered child, 

so vital to the welfare of the community, that one 
need make no apology for again presenting it for consideration. 
No one person can claim to have sounded its heights and 
depths, or to have found the sovereign solution for all cases. 
It is only by looking at the subject from various angles, by 
careful study of methods and experiences that any real 
‘ progress can be made. 

What are needs of the expectant unmarried mother? First, 
shelter and protection; second, the best medical care; third, 
preparation for her motherhood and for her rehabilitation in 
society. ‘The married woman has the protection at least of 
her husband’s name and the wedding ring. But the ‘“ mither 
yet not wife” is too often an outcast. Even if her family or 
employer is sympathetic, yet some place must be found for her 
before confinement; still more is this the case when she is 
turned summarily out of doors. We may be indignant at the 
blindness and cruelty of society, but whatever may be the atti- 
tude of society in the future, we have to deal with present 
realities and our first task is to care for the girl. 

The usual refuge in such cases has been the state institution 
or the private maternity home. During the last few years 
there has been a current of opinion among some social workers 
against the maternity home and in favor of placing the ex- 
pectant mother in a private family. It is argued that it is not 
wise to bring these girls together, that they harm each other, 
that the very fact of knowing that other girls have done 
wrong, lessens their own feeling of wrong-doing and respon- 
sibility. More than this, it is objected that maternity homes 
are not what they should be, that they are open to abuses, 
stereotyped and wooden in their treatment of the girls, and 
behind the times in the modern methods of investigation and 
follow-up work. Since the private family is best for the child, 
is it not also best for the pregnant girl? 

And yet, from all sides comes the word of the difficulty, the 
well-nigh impossibility, of finding families willing to receive 
such girls and competent to give them the care, medical, social, 
moral, which they need. “I should not know what to do in 
such cases if it were not for the maternity home,” write social 
workers, over and over again. A few social agencies may have 
a few well-selected families, but they would be quite inade- 
quate to provide for the hundreds of cases now cared for by the 
maternity home. Moreover, comparatively few turn to social 
agencies in such times. ‘The distressed mother, the physician, 
the girl herself, frightened and bewildered, how are they to 
find the suitable family? A shelter must be known, accessible, 
like the church in the Middle Ages which offered an easily 
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of girls enrolled in the technical day schools of Lyons, 3,%, 
women are taking night courses along similar lines. In Ph, 
a school has been opened to teach girls trades in which t\pj 
_are not likely to come into competition with men—such trai 
for instance, as the making of artificial teeth. By eliminaty 
the unskilled woman who drifts from trade to trade and yj 
succeeds only in upsetting the labor market, both the govely 
ment and municipal authorities hope to banish Madamayy, 
Chomeuse to the museum of industrial antiquities. | 


Maternity Home 


Vv. Emerson 


found asylum to the pursued. 
home offers to the pregnant girl. 
Since, then, the maternity home does seem to meet a real 
and is not a mere vermiform appendix no longer necessi#l 
to the social body, would it not be better to try to raise 
standard in these homes, rather than to abolish them and f 
too late that we have nothing to take their place? Ot 
methods of social work have had their abuses, of which 
have had to be purged—notably the placing-out system if 
which in the early part of the nineteenth century the paupi 
the insane, the child were let out to the lowest bidder. Mo 
over, it seems to be forgotten that the best maternity hom 
have progressed in the last twenty years as well as other for) 
of social work. 
Those of us who know the modern maternity home cann 
help feeling that there is a widespread misunderstanding 
its purpose and work. We cannot emphasize too stro 
that girls are not brought there because of their sin, but ? 
cause of their need. Maternity homes are not prisons * 
culprits, but shelters and schools for the crippled. They 2 
not punitive, but educational. The whole attitude of t 
maternity home is not one of condemnation, but of sympath 
encouragement and help. ‘The modern method of hospi 
treatment and of education is specialization; the materni 
home is no more an arbitrary distinction than is an eye 2 
ear infirmary or a school for crippled children. 
The second great need of the expectant unmarried moth! 
is the best medical care, since her health is her chief asse 
For the sake of the child also, handicapped as he will 
without a father’s name, the mother’s health must be cast 
fully watched. If possible, the home should be in the count 
or suburb where the girls can have outdoor exercise. “ 
dress, the loosened belt, the diet, the urinalysis, must be regs 
lated during the prenatal period. In the best maternii 
homes, there is the well-equipped hospital with its corps 
nurses, with the best physicians ready to give their servi 
and with the best medical standards. Thus a continuity 
care is secured. Where a hospital is not included in the plat 
a special ward may be reserved in a hospital near by. . 
In a study of illegitimacy made a few years ago in Mass 
chusetts, 24 per cent of infants born in private homes w 
known to have died within a year, and only 17 per cent t 
those born in maternity homes and in the public infirmat 
Statistics show that the danger of eclampsia is exactly on 
half in the best maternity home as compared with prenat 
cases under the care of the dispensary. In the maternity hon 
the girl is usually kept four weeks after confinement, or long 
if necessary, and she may come back for further treatmen 
She is also taught the best methods of caring for her bab 
The third need of the unmarried mother is preparation f 


Such a refuge the mater 


“motherhood and for taking her place again in the com- 
‘nity. Far more than physical care, important as that is, 
jhe need of the most discriminating mental and social care. 


yper home training, or, careless and fond of a good time, 
ss has been pulled down by the low standards of woman- 
| In other cases she has been 


mpken, overcome with anguish and shame. Few realize how 
yceedingly critical and delicate is the condition of the preg- 


‘ohknown experience awaiting her and the still greater dread 
the unknown future beyond. As someone has said, her soul 


hlike a tempestuous sea, the meeting place of two great cur- 


tach girl must be studied individually and must be ministered 
ato according to her need. Only the most skillful hands 
Jay touch such jangled strings. To each girl must come a 
tw standard of life, a new outlook, an ideal of womanhood 
tad motherhood. And somehow she must be given inspira- 
son and courage to live that new life, to reach those ideals. 
dis regards society she is crippled, she has fallen out of step. 
Somehow she must be helped to regain her place and keep 
yep in the world’s march. For this she needs careful inten- 
}ve training at the hands of an expert. 


Mental Influences 


MECAUSE the whole situation is so delicate and difficult it is 
Tard to understand the position of those who think that 
iarried and unmarried mothers may be treated alike, and 
‘nat the unmarried girl with her medical problem, her legal 
froblem, her social and moral problem, may be put into the 
Sands of the ordinary social worker. No wonder the social 
Norker is often aghast and says, “I dread to have another 
Tuch case put into my care.” 


* But can the maternity home cope with so critical and deli- 
fate a task? Can it do that kind of intensive work? That 
sepends on the personality of the superintendent and on the 
Ptandards and ideals of the home. Only a woman of the high- 
‘st type should be chosen for superintendent—large-hearted, 
targe-brained, with vision and tact and infinite patience, with 
I e loving, understanding heart, yet with the wisdom and 
ower to hold a girl up to her highest and best. Of course, 
the should be a trained social worker with a large general 
(xperience and special familiarity with such cases. Such a 
ivoman with the right kind of assistants can make the matern- 
ity home a power for almost unlimited good. ‘The standards 
Pe the maternity home should be the same as for other fortns 
if social work; the same careful investigation and records of 


ja girl’s past, her heredity, her family conditions, etc., and 
‘those of the man as well. 


The current idea of the maternity home is a fearsome bogey 
—a gloomy place where a girl’s sin is kept ever before her, 
and where the girls alternate between low talk recounting 
their experiences, and being called together to listen to emo- 
tional religious appeals. Whether that picture is anywhere 
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true I cannot say. It is certainly very different from the 
sunny atmosphere of our best home. ‘The girls are taught 
general sewing and to make their baby outfits, and they take 
pride in the daintiness of the workmanship. They share in 
the work of the house, as much as their condition will allow, . 
and care is taken that there shall be rotation so that each may 
learn the different kinds of work. Talks are given on house- 
hold economics and different phases of home-making. A former 
girl, now married and with a home of her own, writes how 
often she consults the notebook that she made on these sub- 
jects while she was at the home. To make individual study 
of each girl and to do individual work the home must be kept 
small. Indeed, the herding together of large numbers is to be 
condemned for every reason, but the comparatively small 
group more like a large family does offer special opportunities 
for training which can only be given in the group. 


Community Life 


THERE are the group amusements, games and singing and 
holiday celebrations. The interest of a group may be enlisted 
in all sorts of good things, good reading, travel talks, current 
events, and gradually all the girls will be drawn in, where 
one girl alone would not respond. Discussions of interesting 
and helpful topics such as domestic work versus the factory 
are possible. Suggestions and criticisms on manners and con- 
duct may be made to a group which would seem too personal 
and would be resented if made to one alone. There, too, are 
the opportunities for mutual helpfulness. As in a family, an 
older girl helps a younger, and those longer in the home, the 
newcomer. “ 

The value of community life for all girls of their age is 
coming to be acknowledged. Girls’ camps and clubs and col- 
lege life are in recognition of this. ‘Those who argue that 
because an institution is bad for the child therefore it is bad 
for the girl, forget that the psychology of the two is quite 
different. The child needs the fostering care of the quiet 
family, while the girl needs a wider horizon, a more stimulat- 
ing atmosphere. Moreover, the child fits into a family, and 
with school, etc., has a normal child’s life, but the pregnant 
girl cannot share even a normal family life and has no out- 
side life. If visitors come, she will retire. She is likely to 
seclude herself and brood over her misfortune, bad alike for 
her and the coming child. . 

While the small group may offer possibilities for evil, in 
the right hands it offers still greater possibilities for good. In 
their supersensitive state good is even more “ contagious ” than 
evil. A right public spirit may be established among the 
girls. Hold up the right ideals of womanhood, and you 
seldom fail of a response. Nor need there be much fear that 
a girl’s feeling of responsibility will be lessened because she 
sees others who have committed the same fault. It is counter- 
acted by all the influences for good in the home. Only those 
who mingle freely with the girls in their daily life and actually 
see it can realize the improvement that usually comes even 
after only a few weeks in the home. To maintain the right 
atmosphere, the home must be kept free from certain types— 
those who are not likely to receive much good themselves and 
who would be a drag or detriment in the household. For 
this reason, neither the really mentally deficient nor the prosti- 
tute should be admitted. For the same reason, second preg- 
nancies are generally excluded, though doubless exceptions may 
be made. The home has the same right to protect itself from 
injurious elements that a school has. 

The appeal to which a girl is most ready to respond is the 
appeal of her coming motherhood. “You want to be your 
best for the sake of your baby,” seldom falls on deaf ears. 
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Even the girl who says most persistently when she enters, 
“T cannot have anything to do with the baby,” as she sits 
and sews on the little garments, as she sees the other young 
mothers with their babies, learns to love the coming child. 
The wonderful mother instinct—‘‘ the most precious of all 
instincts,” as Judge Grant says, which even the beasts and 
the birds share, that transcendent mother-love can so transform 
and develop and enrich her whole nature that she becomes a 
different being. ‘The maternal instinct may be encouraged or 
it may be smothered. It is almost sure to be smothered if 
she thinks from the first that she is to be relieved of all care 
of her child. It largely depends on how she is taught to look 
upon her motherhood. She who has suffered so much in 
becoming a mother, shall she lose the wonder and joy of her 
motherhood? For that may still be hers in spite of all that 
is hard. The deepest meanings of her womanhood and 
motherhood must be unfolded to her. Not every girl will 
enter into her kingdom, but at least the door should be opened 
to her. Out of that mother love is born the strength that 
will make the heavy burden light, that will make possible the 
seemingly impossible task of the mother supporting her child. 
Does this seem unreal, visionary? Only those who have come 
close to the girl’s heart and have known the struggle and 
the final victory and what it has brought her, know that it 
is not visionary, idealizing, but what takes place in many a 
girl’s heart and life. 


One other factor is essential to the girl’s rehabilitation, an 
old-fashioned factor sometimes thought quite unnecessary in 
these days, and that is religion, not sectarian, not sentiment- 
ally emotional, but simple and practical. Man is said to be 
“incorrigibly religious;” to leave out that element is to do 
psychologically incomplete work. 


How long a girl shall stay in the home after confinement 
depends largely on the girl. For the majority, it seems better 
that as soon as they are physically fit they should go out into 
the community and learn to work out their problem. For the 
younger girl who needs more training it is a question whether 
she can get it best in an institution or a family. 


Placement and Follow-Up 


Wuat a girl shall do when she goes out and cannot return 
to her home is the most difficult problem of all. Here again 
the individual problem of each girl must be studied and choice 
of occupation made accordingly. While we realize how 
heavy is the girl’s burden we must remember the words of 
Charles Booth, ‘The two conditions of human happiness are 
work and affection, and these are best fulfilled when a man 
works hard for those he loves.” Sometimes it seems better for 
the child to be separated from the mother, and yet what 
greater inspiration can a child ‘have as it grows up than to 
realize the struggles and sacrifices which its mother has made 
in_its behalf? ‘There seems to be a growing feeling against 
domestic service, and maternity homes are blamed for encour- 
aging it. That a girl with a baby should be expected to render 
the full-time service of the ordinary maid is, of course, 
impossible; but there are many families especially in the coun- 
try where they want not so much a servant as “help”, and 
where the mistress will take a real interest in the girl. The 
girl works side by side with the mistress as a widowed daugh- 
ter might, and the baby lies in his crib or plays about. That 
a woman with a baby may still accomplish a great deal was 
demonstrated years ago by our mothers and grandmothers 
with their growing families. Such places, for a time at least, 
seem to offer on the whole the best chance for a girl to fulfil 
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her baby with her or in a boarding house. } 


continued, by constant supervision and suggestion. 


her motherhood. And if later she marries, as she someti 
does, it is a better preparation for a home of her own. I 

During the months at the home there is special chance t t! 
study a girl’s aptitudes and capabilities. To one girl whol 
showed skill in sewing, a course in dressmaking was give : 
She went home with her baby to assist the village dressnial : : 
and soon succeeded to the business. In many cases the git i 
will resume her place in factory or shop or office and boar 


In every case the most careful follow-up work should b 
done—the same follow-up work and the same legal work 
that is done by other social agencies. The character buildin 
of the maternity home is only a foundation. It needs to b 
A gir 
often goes out full of courage, but as she meets the inevitabl 
difficulties she loses heart and needs the support of the visitor \P 
till she can get her “second wind” and for months an¢ 
years afterward. It is a great help also to the girls to co : 
back to the home for good cheer or counsel or to share their 
joys and griefs. 

There are always likely to be some exceptional cases wher 
a private family may be better for a girl—perhaps very young 
girls who cannot assume the care of their babies or older 
women who do not need training. It is a question, however, | 
whether a girl would get as good prenatal medical treatment ‘ 
and if she is sent to a hospital for confinement there is pub 
licity, the lack of continuity of care and the risk of undesirabl 
neighbors. For the usual unmarried mother we believe the ¥ 
maternity home offers a training before confinement that sha 
is not likely to get elsewhere. One young girl who was) 
in a home, but who was married before the baby came and: 
might have left, begged to stay. “I have never been taught © 
these things in all my life,” she said. An experienced socia 
worker recently said, “It would be the very best thing fo: 
half the young married mothers if they could have just th 
training which the maternity home gives.” But whatever may 
be in the future, for the present the young married mother 
would not be willing to take training in the same home with 7 
the unmarried. During the influenza epidemic a home know-_ 
ing the great stress for maternity care reserved a special ward i | 
for married mothers, but no one was willing to come. 


Maternity homes should doubtless be more flexible. Onell 
home has this year admitted and treated without risk to others | 
certain venereally infected cases. It has also taken certain | 
cases of second pregnancy. And when a former girl now 
married and with a home of her own asked to come back for 
confinement, saying, “I do not know where else I could get” 
such good care,” she was warmly bidden to come. a 


The maternity home may be a stage as all present metho 
of social work may be, but there can be no question of the 
splendid work it has done in the past and is doing now. | 
There are of course failures, and records are imperfect, but 
even so there are scores, nay, hundreds of cases where girls 
are known to have made good and who say over and over 
again, “I owe what I am to the home.” ‘The seed may be 4 
dormant for a time, but later it may spring up to an abundant 
harvest. Not only do girls live decent, respectable lives, but ” 
in many cases as teachers, nurses, mothers of families, they — 
are positive powers for good in the community. As a girl 
recently wrote, “Since I have been married, no little ones — 
have come to bless our home, but we have helped five young — 
people to a better education and took one boy off the street ~ 
and made a man of him. He is twenty-six years old and is © 
married. He is just returning from government service.” | 
Surely the community cannot yet spare the maternity home. | 


| Socializing Brains 

te often nowadays one hears the remark that Eng- 

7 lish labor, and especially organized labor, is better 
mfucated than American labor; that it discusses big economic 
od political topics with a more accurate knowledge of facts 
“yd with a fuller appreciation for fundamental principles. 
‘jhatever the case, it is interesting to know how British labor 
0s obtained the degree of general knowledge and culture 
; th which it is credited—the more so since few of those 
o make the comparison would venture the opinion that 
?mentary school education in England is superior to that 
9j the United States. Much is heard of the success of the 
Workers’ Educational Association—and quite a number of 
Slople are now endeavoring in this country to organize demo- 
Matically conceived educational opportunities along similar 
‘yes. However, the success of the W.E.A. dates only a few 
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i effort that had gone before. While the development of 
jult education in America need not follow the same history, 
¥t it is important to know exactly how British labor started 
't to educate itself{—to educate itself, for, obviously, without 
desire for education there could be no successful movement 
lywhere. This story was told a few weeks ago, at a dinner 
the United Labor Education Committee of New York, by 
largaret Bondfield, official representative of the British 
prade Union Congress, herself a “ graduate ” of jabor’s early 
Ghool in self-education, when she worked as a saleswoman 
hind a counter in a store. She said: 

2 she strongest educational force in the early days was the Fabian 
ciety. It made the workers want education. Just when the new 
a for labor was beginning, back in the ’eighties and ‘nineties, when 
je trade unions had obtained the sanction of the law and when the 
Mganization of the unskilled and of women was beginning to be on 
ye horizon as a possibility—the Fabian Society started its circulating 
rary. Jt sent out standard literature in cheap editions, and for a 
bscription of half a crown a year and the payment of the postage 
€ way a labor organization could obtain a book box. Among 
yese books were volumes on economics and history and the best of 
(etry and the drama. With the help of these books the Independent 
iabor Party began to educate itself. We took the economists, tested 
yem in the light of experience in the shop, and found their con- 
@asions untrue. It was good intellectual exercise. We learned 
istory for the first time from the school-book side, and we said, 
she vital things are left out. What about Wat Tyler? What 
Hout the Chartist movement?” We wrote and told the Fabians what 
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Ye wanted to know, and the Fabians dug in the British Museum and 
#rote pamphlets to answer our questions. We got the pamphlet 


From historical subjects we came down to questions of the day. 
ailip Snowden would write a pamphlet on the land tax, and hun- 
sreds of thousands of copies would be sold in Independent Labor 
arty meetings. This work of the Fabians stirred up some of the 


possible. If a college 
every member of the class was expected to 
irculate what he learned. Discussion in the shop would lead people 
) come to the party or trade union meetings for further information. 
‘> the movement spread. 

| As it progressed, university people as instructors were gradually 
aunted off, and labor people took their places. Now, for example, 
shoemaker in the north of England will be able to give a dis- 
‘iminating lecture on the latest book of Bertrand Russell. An en- 
ineer, or machinist, will be well informed on the most recent 
evelopments in engineering science. Some of our members have 


THE SOCLAL WORKSHOP 


jars back and in its turn rests on the results of a great deal - 


—— A Department of Practice 


developed a veritable craze for parliamentary history and are able 
to show, for example, the analogy between the pacifist movement of 
our day and the opposition to the Napoleonic wars. Through the 
debates that they have brought to light we learn the similarity of the 
very expressions that we use today and those used at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, and we lose any sense of personal virtue 
or selfconsciousness in our crusade in a feeling that we are but 
carrying forward the splendid traditions of the past. 


In the Independent Labor Party alone we have eight hundred 
propagandists speaking every week. These lecturers are furnished 
with weekly news bulletins from party headquarters and disseminate 
information which cannot be obtained through the press. 


Our three-year classes are especially noteworthy. They have to 
be formed in fairly stable industrial communities, of course. A union 
gets together a class of about forty members at first, and the members 
decide upon the person whom they will invite to be their instructor. 
Sometimes they even send one of their number to listen to various 
lecturers, to aid them in their choice. Each class meeting consists of 
a lecture of half an hour followed by discussion. In some com- 
munities classes have been maintained for six and even nine con- 
secutive years, and whoever goes down to teach a class in one of 
these towns must take care that he is a master of his subject. 

Ruskin College in Oxford, though it is pretty stodgy, and though 
the students there, while they are zz Oxford, are not of Oxford, has 
played its part in labor education. Trade unions send up students 
who are expected to come back and give the union the advantage of 
their knowledge. Frank Hodges made a brilliant success there, and 
then went back to digging coal. Young as he was, he soon was put 
in as general secretary of the great Miners’ Federation, and his 
brilliance, together with the power of Robert Smillie, the president, 
have lately enabled the federation to make history. 

In the Women’s Cooperative Guild the wives of workingmen are 
being educated. Some of them do not even know how to read when 
they enter the classes. They are first taught the principles of con- 
sumers’ cooperation. Then they learn simple economics. Parlia- 
mentary law comes next, so that they will be able to conduct meetings, 
and then follow classes in citizenship. Maternity, child welfare and 
birth control instruction is emphasized, and through these classes a 
public sentiment has been aroused which is resulting in getting the 
teaching of sex hygiene into all the schools. In the same classes 
the best students are selected to become teachers in this difficult 
subject. 


Miss Bondfield emphasized individual initiative and unity 


as the central and essential principles of the whole British 
labor education movement. 


City Clubs and Social Service 


S OCIAL workers and members of city clubs (men and 
women) often come together on committees for public 
objects but are apt to lack that intimate comradeship in the 
common pursuit of progress which comes only from working 
together at some concrete, practical task. Club members 
often seem to the busy social executive a “leisure class ” 
which he does not so much envy as he trys to devise means 
and ways of “ roping them in” as volunteers in the unending 
task he has at hand. The Chicago Council of Social Agen- 
cies, the other day, made a definite bid for volunteer social 
service by city club members in connection with the summer 
activities of the agencies which may prove suggestive else- 
where. The forms of service asked for, as most needed at 
the time being, were: 


Summer outing work. 


To take groups of boys and girls for week-end outings and hikes, 
and to take groups of children to the parks and beaches for picnics. 
To help the United Charities make arrangements for summer out- 


ing parties and take mothers and children to and from railroad 
stations. 


Motor service. 
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To be called upon in emergencies to take crippled or sick (not 
infectious) persons to-clinics or the country. ) 

To help take summer outing parties to and from trains. (If any- 
one could loan a truck for this purpose it would be very helpful.) 

Vacation school work. 


To teach sewing, carpentry, arts and crafts, toy making, clay 
modeling, singing, basketry, etc. : 
To play games, tell stories and do kindergarten work with young 


children. 


Beware of Competitions! 
N EIGHBORHOOD competitions are a popular means 


of educating old and young in good home-keeping, 
especially in preserving order and cleanliness in the appear- 
ance of streets and tenements. In fact, the nearness of a social 
settlement may sometimes be sensed in a_ neighborhood 
inhabited by foreign-born by the clean sidewalks, unen- 
cumbered fire escapes and cheerful window boxes. However, 
this form of education has its dangers, as was lately shown 
in New York city when the enraged tenants of a certain 
block in Henry street appeared before the Mayor’s Commit- 
tee on Rent Profiteering and demanded that something be 
done for them. It appeared that their block had won first 
honors in a “ keep your house clean” competition and proudly 
displayed the silken flag given in token of that victory. 
When this had been flying in the breeze for a few days, the 
tenants say, the owner’s agent appeared on the scene, saw, 
whistled to himself, went to his office and returned with notifi- 
cations that from the next first of the month rents would be 
raised two, three and three dollars and a half a month. Asked 
for the reason, he told one tenant, “I suppose the owner 
saw the flag” and to another, ‘‘ The prize house should get 
more money.” Incidentally, the landlord had done nothing 
whatever to contribute to winning the prize. Hence—all ye 
social workers, hearken; and beware of competitions. 


A City Vacation Village 


Wy Bear Los Angeles, Seattle and the New York Inter- 
state Park are doing on a large scale to create camping 
facilities for city people, several other communities are now 
doing or planning within more restricted limits. An interest- 
ing example of this was brought about by cooperation between 
a city park department and a Red Cross chapter. Forest 
Park is the best equipped and largest park of St. Louis— 
probably one of the largest municipal parks in the country. 
Here the two agencies named have this summer opened a 
“vacation village ’—starting with a colony of twenty-five 
tents. Soldiers from Jefferson Barracks aided in setting them 
up. The tents face each other across what will be known 
as Red Cross avenue. Each takes care comfortably of a family 
of eight. 

Meals may be brought from home or, if desired, are fur- 
nished at cost by a community kitchen fitted up for that pur- 
pose. ‘There is a common dining room which accommodates 
some seventy-five persons. A trained social worker is in 
charge as matron. Shower baths have been installed, and 
there is a playground for children. Application for residence 
is through the recognized family agencies, which give out 
tickets free of cost, available for a week’s stay. Thus the 
advantages of the scheme are secured for those most in need 
of it. Since the men can go to their work daily from this 
park, the “village” is likely to be very popular, and if it is 
successful will be repeated next year, beginning early in June. 


A Church Mobilized 


18 HE Woman’s Church Federation of Chicago is demon- 
strating what can be accomplished in social service lines 
by the church when it is mobilized for action under efficient 
leadership. Mrs. George M. Mathes, president of the fed- 


eration, is such a leader, combining clear vision with fine 
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executive ability, and the success of the work is largely dug 
to her initiative. ‘The federation includes all the Protestang: 
churches of the city, represented by delegates from each locale 
church. The central office is in immediate touch with, each} 
of these local churches and also with any group that it maya) 
wish to work through, as its card index system catalogues th i 
churches according to voting districts in one file, to wards) 
to senatorial districts, to federal districts and to denom 
tions in others. Broadly speaking, the work of the federag 
tion falls under three heads: (1) educating of the socia 
conscience of the church, (2) getting correct information { 
the people, (3) mobilizing the church for active service. T. 
first and second objects are accomplished largely thro 
distributing literature. Thousands of leaflets of information 
on the vital questions of the day are distributed by the delet 
gates of the churches. On subjects where there is an hon 
est difference of opinion in the church both sides are ime 
partially presented. s 

The work of informing the church is, however, only pres 
liminary to obtaining concerted action by the church un 
the direction of the various committees. “The legislative com 
mittee, divided into city, county, state and national subcon 
mittees, concentrates its attention upon proposed legislati 
that has to do with human welfare and keeps the chur 
group enlightened as to these measures and as to the cond 
tions in city, state or nation that makes them desirable. 
federation decides which bills it shall work for and stirs up 
the congregations to use every means in their power, throught 
petitions, letters, etc., to bring the pressure of public opinion 
to bear upon the legislative bodies. When the question of 
closing the saloons on Sunday was up in Chicago, through 
this concerted action of the church thousands and thousand3s® 
of letters and petitions favoring the action were poureds 
through the mails to the mayor. ‘The mayor said the saloon: 
were closed because the pressure of public opinion was $0 
strong. During the last session of the Illinois state legi 
ture the federation worked for advanced legislation on wo 
men’s compensation, mother’s pensions, vocational education, 
compulsory education, free textbooks, federal female pris 
oners and temperance. Church women went to Springfield 
and lobbied for each bill favored by the federation. q 

The Morals Committee has for its objective the elimina 
tion of any conditions that contribute to the delinquency 
of the young. To this end it has the churches. organized 
with a district chairman in each federated district and 4 
morals committee in each church. It is the duty of this local 
committee to investigate the moving pictures, cheap theaters, 
dance halls, cabarets, etc., in its vicinity and to report am 
conditions that may have a demoralizing influence, to aroust 
public opinion in the matter and to work in conjunction with 
the legislative committee to get needed ordinances introduced 
into the city council. Many of the worst shows in the city 
have been closed, and a large number of objectionable movie 
films and dances have been suppressed. 

The Temperance Committee did a similar work along its 
line, arousing voters from their indifference. When a tem: 
perance issue was at stake posters were sent to the differen’ 
churches reminding the voters to attend the primaries. Thou 
sands of leaflets were distributed and thousands of letters 
sent to our congressmen in Washington and representatives 
at Springfield. 7 

The Welfare Committee has to do with the constructive 
and preventive side of the work. -It cooperates with all the 
agencies of the city which are engaged in welfare work, 
with the playgrounds, recreational centers, infant welfare 
stations, etc., acquainting the churches with their work and 
enlisting the financial aid of the churches as well as their 
cooperation in other ways. The work in cooperation with’ 
the juvenile court and with the United Charities is carried 
on along somewhat similar lines, an effort being made to 
connect each family that passes through the court or the 
charities with the nearest church. To aid in carrying out 


THROUGH THE HOME 


“Teach children that ‘civility’ does not 
s)| mean ‘servility.’ Strict obedience should 
oe! also be taught. Outside of the teaching of 
a) honesty and truthfulness there are, to my 
pi) mind, no things better that can be taught 
3/, the youth to help him in making a good 
iy and desirable citizen than obedience and 
#) civility.” 
| “The growing boy and girl in our city 
{ is, in the majority of cases, brought up to 
{o¢ look upon the mayor and council as a col- 
fg) lection of incompetents and possible graft- 
' ers... . Fathers and mothers must be 
| forced to take a greater interest in muni- 
\@) cipal affairs and obtain a true viewpoint 
‘} of the personal worth of their representa- 
tives, if this condition is to be remedied.” 


“ Cultivate at home and at school, by 
teaching by example, a feeling of local 
| pride and patriotism—not sectional or sec- 
» tarian, but general—so that every child 
1 will know that he and she can do much 
q to improve and assist the community.” 


THROUGH THE SCHOOL 


“ A sound, well-nourished, erect body is 
fundamental, else much effort may be 
wasted. ... Would urge more attention 
to health of child.” 


“Put male teachers of high ideals in 


i 
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our schools who can set an example of 
manliness to boys.” 


“To improve. education in citizenship, 
cooperate with the teachers of history in 
the high schools and collegiate institutes. 
The subject of civics and elementary eco- 
nomics should receive more attention than 
it does.” 


“The average child leaves school with 
almost no knowledge of how his home city 
is governed, and by whom. ... Would it 
not be possible to arrange for the alder- 
men of the various wards to visit the 
schools at certain times during their ten- 
ure of office and thus become known to the 
rising generation of voters?” 


“ Short talks on How Our City is Gov- 
erned should be given the senior scholars, 
by men and women who are not teachers, 
but who are actively engaged in some 
phase of municipal work.” 


“The great value of the technical 
schools should be emphasized, and they 
should be made even more attractive.” 


“There can be no true, loyal citizenship 
apart from Bible teaching. Bible teaching 
should have a definite place in the school, 
also in teachers’ examinations.” 


“Insist on obedience to constituted au- 
thority. As there is such a lamentable 
lack of discipline in home training, it 
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HOW TO TRAIN FOR CITIZENSHIP ° 


"HE following suggestions among others were received by the Toronto Bureau of Municipal Research in response 
to a bulletin published to inquire how home, school and community may best cooperate in making good citizens: 


should be given in the schools—military 
training for all boys of between 16 and 
20 years of age, also a modified form of 
military training for girls.” 


“ A school farm where pupils might be 
taken as students, not sent as prisoners, 
would mean the salvation of many mis- 
guided lads who finish their careers in 
bank-robbery.” 


THROUGH THE COMMUNITY AT LARGE 


“Every facility and encouragement 
should be given to public discussion 
through the establishment of community 
centers or otherwise. Addresses on citi- 
zenship should be delivered and instruc- 
tion classes for those applying for citizen-, 
ship papers should be organized.” 


“Proper and\adequate areas must be 
supplied for Ae ee sports, where citizens 
may mix. For instance, North Toronto in 
many square miles has no ball grounds. 
Buildings for clubs to keep boys off the 
streets ought to be built and properly 
supervised.” 


“Tf the alien (enemy or otherwise) is to 
continue in our midst, as he likely will, I 
would suggest the adoption of a very defi- 
nite plan of compulsory education for him, 
whether he is young or old, in English 
and in the manners, customs and institu- 
tions of our ccuntry.” 


@is plan the churches are divided into sixty-one federated 
Wtricts corresponding with the juvenile court districts. The 
@deration probation officer at the court sends a card index 
all the protestant cases to the central office. From there 
e church nearest the family is located through the card 
ex and the federated district map of the city and notified 
Hat it is responsible for this family. Also church homes 
%e found that are willing to take one of the court girls and 
‘ve her a new chance under helpful influences. Employ- 
nt is found for others and they are fitted out with the 
othes necessary to commence the work with self-respect. In 

case of dependent girls, the aim is to keep them from 
ing sent to the detention home with delinquents even for a 
ight but to find church women who will take them into 
leir homes for the night or two until the court can place 
em. It is hoped during the next year to make a more 
@mplete organization of these federated districts, having a 
}perintendent over each and a block guardian in each block. 


i : é 
) Because they are the most vital questions before the world 
5 ay the federation is centering its attention upon our indus- 


tial relations and our international relations. And here 
deed there has been and is need of first educating the so- 
al conscience. “The Department of Church and Labor has 
Jorked under this handicap, for industrial conditions is one 
|! the subjects where “there is a difference of opinion,” and 
‘us slow work of educating the social conscience must pre- 
tde any very definite step taken by the federation. But that 
ork has steadily been carried on. The committee has 
orked untiringly, gathering facts on the labor situation, both 
ical and world-wide, through unbiased periodicals, through 
bor papers, through first-hand information obtained by at- 
mmding labor meetings and investigating local labor condi- 
ons. And month by month they have reported and in- 
prpreted these facts to the church women and pointed out 
ction that should be taken in the interest of justice. As a 
esult, slowly but surely the church women are becoming 


awake to the significance of the world-wide class struggle 
which we are facing. Already they have investigated strike 
situations, standing ready to testify in court to the peaceful 
icketing; they have helped to secure the continuation of the 
weekly half-holiday to the clerks in the Hyde Park stores, 
they have cooperated with the Woman’s Auxiliary in send- 
ing a letter to department store proprietors protesting against 
the discharge of workers because of union membership and 
activity, they have distributed cards announcing union meet- 
ings as they have shopped. 


The work of the International Friendship Committee has 
so far been principally one of education. It has been active 
in spreading information of world conditions and problems. 
During the past four years it has organized study clubs, dis- 
tributed literature, and endeavored to bring the church in 
touch with the few people who are well informed and wide 
awake on international questions and with university trained 
foreigners who have presented the problems of their own 
countries, / 

The Woman’s Church Federation Protectorate has a sep- 
arate office and charter. It exists for the purpose of giv- 
Ing assistance to the multitude of friendless girls and women 
coming to Chicago or passing through or living in the city. 
It Is a connecting link between the court, the Traveller’s 
Aid, the Chicago girl or woman needing advice, help or pro- 
tection on the one hand and all of Chicago’s agencies for 
human betterment on the other. It cooperates with over 
forty of these agencies. More than this, it has brought 
Christian homes into cooperation in the work. Each 
protestant church has a delegate whose duty it is to find 
church women who are willing to open their homes tem- 
porarily for this purpose. Cards and placards bearing the 
mame, address and aim of the protectorate are distributed 
about the city so that any girl or woman needing help or 
protection may know where to find it. 
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Book Reviews 


"New Scuooxs For Op 
By Evelyn Dewey. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
337 pp. Price $2.00; by mail of the SURVEY 


$2.25. 


Merely as a tale this book is fascinating. 
Behind its somewhat vague title lies the 
story of how Marie Turner Harvey revolu- 
tionized the rural school of Porter township, 
and in doing so revolutionized the entire 
township. She found the school a one-room 
building of the typical run-down sort, neglec- 
ted and out of repair. Built twenty years 
before at a cost of $600, it lacked a basement 
and even a foundation; the window-panes 
were broken, the clapboarding was off, the 
paint was peeled, and half the shutters were 
missing; the wall-paper flapped inside, and 
plaster sprinkled the floor; the windows were 
without shades; a huge stove in the middle 
of the room made much dirt, baking those 
who sat near it in winter and allowing those 
who sat farther away to freeze; the whole 
place was the nightly rendezvous of tramps, 
who cooked their breakfasts on the children’s 
desks and spat tobacco juice whichever way 
their mouths happened to be turned. 


This was where the children of Porter got 
their education. Mrs. Harvey became the 
teacher on a three-year contract in 1912. 
(Nobody but she knew that she was con- 
tracting to teach the whole township.) First, 
she made the grumbling farmers come out 
and repair the school. Then she introduced 
a little real teaching, so that before long the 
children actually wanted to learn. She made 
the school attractive, putting pictures on the 
walls and pictures into the minds of the 
pupils. She added agricultural courses to 
the curriculum and started a school garden, 
so that the children found their education re- 
lated to what they were doing at home. She 
even contrived to make the school the center 
of social life, so that the competing attrac- 
tions of Kirkville, a town near by, lost their 
‘hold. 

This was only a start. Porter township 
is in Missouri. Mrs. Harvey found a com- 
munity that cared little for the education of 
its children and knew little of matters that 
concerned its own wellbeing. Not only did 
it howl with pain whenever anybody sugges- 
ted an expenditure for school purposes; it 
persisted in planting potatoes only on Good 
Friday and believed that the God-ordained 
way to remove beetles was to thrash them off 
with switches. Everything that had not pre- 
viously come within their experience was 
phenomenal. The women stared open- 
mouthed when they saw in Mrs. Harvey’s 
home a table with legs longer than any they 
had ever seen before. 


Mrs. Harvey took four of the oldest boys 
in school to attend “‘ farmers’ week ” with her 
at Columbia. What these lads when they 
came home told their parents about scientific 
agriculture was a caution. More lessons fol- 
lowed. A demonstration school was brought 
to Porter, and for the first time in the history 
of Missouri the state agricultural college sent 
one of its branch courses to a country dis- 
trict instead of holding it in a town. Spray- 
ing for insects became popular. ‘The most 
obdurate follower of the old ways refused to 
be convinced until his neighbor went into his 
orchards and sprayed his own trees for him 
while he stood by, voicing protest. As a re- 


sult, the township is known today as one of 
the most progressive farming communities in 
the state. Real estate dealers use proximity 
to the Porter school district as one of the 
arguments in advertising property. 

Nor was this all. Everything that Mrs. 
Harvey did, she did by cooperation. She 
didn’t ask for the demonstration school; she 
got the farmers themselves to petition for it. 
She formed the women into clubs, and after 
they had lectures for a week from women 
instructors in home economics, they asked the 
same instructors to come again and concen- 
trate on canning and green vegetables. A 
community spirit was built up out of lethargy, 
ignorance and back-biting. The minority of 
kickers could not hold out against the em- 
phatic cooperation that Mrs. Harvey evoked. 

Of course, Mrs. Harvey could have done 
nothing without the support of a few people. 
The author is careful to mention that one or 
two families saw from the start what she 
was trying to do. Nevertheless, a blind man 
could see through the pages to the real qual- 
ity of genius that inspired the regeneration of 
a district, and the struggle that at times that 
genius had to endure. Moreover, those who 
know Mrs. Harvey know what her work there 


. has cost her in nervous energy and physical 


strength—probably in actual years of life. 
She is still there. She has done nothing that 
cannot be done anywhere—especially now 
that she has done it; but it will remain one 
of the tragedies of her work and of this book 
that other backward communities will doubt- 
less not be induced thereby to remove some 
of the obstacles from the paths of those who 
are willing to help them—though more people 
will probably be induced by Mrs. Harvey’s 
example to face these obstacles. 

Miss Dewey tells her story in language 
that cannot give offense to anybody in Porter 
township. She also shows its relation both 
to the country-life movement and to the 
newer influences in education. Her book is 
strong, restrained, eloquent. Is it in bad 
taste to call attention to the fact that both the 
vision that performed this work, and the 
ability that has told it, are feminine, and 
that Sir Almroth Wright now has two more 
instances of women’s achievement to cudgel 
his brains about and to reduce to the formula 
of the “inherent inferiority of the sex?” 
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THE REDEMPTION OF THE DISABLED 
By Garrard Harris. D. Appleton & Co. 
318 pp. Illustrated. Price $2.00; by mail 
of the Survey $2.20. 


The world has proved that the redemption 
of the disabled is a possibility. Economic 
necessity, rather than humanitarian motives, 
led the warring nations to attempt to check 
the terrible waste of man-power by making 
workmen out of disabled fighters. The suc- 
cess of their attempts has quickened the rec- 
ognition of a social obligation to rehabili- 
tate the disabled man, be he soldier or civil- 
ian. Mr. Harris has set forth in a very 
clever manner the rationale of this fin-de- 
siécle movement, which is fraught with great 
consequences to the social order. 

Mr. Harris has the advantage of speaking 
from the inner circle of the Federal Board of 
Vocational Education, which has _ been 
charged by Congress with the responsibility 
of rehabilitating the disabled soldier and 
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sailor. He draws a striking contrast betweed 
the demoralizing effects of the old pensic r 
system and the plans of the federal boa i 
for the disabled ex-service man. Dr. Prosses( | 
director of the board, in his foreword, ver 
aptly says that the success of the plan wip! 
depend upon the efficiency of the board if 
discharging its responsibility. ay 
The value of the book lies in its cl 
statement of social responsibility to the ¢ 
abled and the plans of the United State 
meet that responsibility, rather than in 
handling of the history of the movement # 
other countries. The seven chapters whit 
tell of the work done by other belliger 
nations which forms the basis for the Ameri} 
can plan are largely drawn from a book enyp 
titled The Evolution of National Systems }j 
Vocational Reeducation for Disabled Soldiess} 
and Sailors, prepared by the research staff 3 
the Red Cross Institute for Crippled and Dis) 
abled Men and printed by the Federal Boars) 
for Vocational Education as its Bulletin Ne 
15. In that bulletin citations of the origina 
sources are carefully made. In many case 
Mr. Harris has followed the text of the bulle! 
tin almost word for word but has omitted thi 
credit which an author is usually particulai 
to make. o 


A careful reading of this book will giv 
the reader a clear idea of the evolution ¢ 
work for the disabled and the ideals whick 
the federal board holds for the work of tre. 
mendous importance committed to its care, 
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Wuy WE FAIL As CHRISTIANS e 
By Robert Hunter. Macmillan Co. 180 ppp 
Price $1.60; by mail of the Survey $1.75) 


The author of this book is known to many 
social workers as one determined to see an 
tell the truth concerning matters of commot 
welfare and one eagerly seeking to live th 
fraternal life. This volume is a searchin 
attempt to find and to proclaim a truly Chris 
tian rule of ideal and of practice in th 
field of economic adjustment as a basis fo 
the Kingdom of God on earth. 4 

The deductions from the sayings of Jesu 
and from the life of the early church 
clear and forcibly given; although the ele 
ment of belief in the speedy ending of the 
present world order does not receive the at 
tention many would think it deserved 4 
expianation of the willingness of early) 
Christians to “hold all things in common, 
It is, however, by an interpretation demon: 
strably in accord with the spirit and life dl 
Jesus that Mr. Hunter outlines his deman 
that the Christian church show its faith in 
Him whom it worships as the “omniscient 
Son of God” by forthwith beginning to obey 
His teachings, and to “establish a new eco 
nomic and social order” in which childret 
of a common Father may share as brother 
and sisters in all the best things of life. The 
family, the school and the church have, as fi 
says, each given a pattern for this remaking 
of the larger world now dominated by greet 
and selfishness, lust and cruelty, and it i 
time that all society should become a united 
body of mutually helpful human beings inso 
far as the Christian church can make it so. | 

The striking feature of the book is its 
analysis of Tolstoy’s attempt to live the truly 
Christian life and his failure. There has 
been no equally keen and satisfactory appre= 
ciation of the life of the Russian genius com- 
bined with so adequate an explanation of the 
futility of anarchistic individualism even 
when combined with deep religious devotion 
and powerful personality. The lesson of 
Tolstoy’s life so clearly given is enough if 
itself to make the book essential to every 
social economist. "q 

Nor is the value of the book alone for those 
to whom the “imitation of Christ” is the chief 
incitement to social reform and social prog- 
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6 The fact that every fresh impulse 
(ved revival of personal devotion to the 
{4nd work of Jesus has recorded itself, 
(gh the ages, in some new form of social 
\ at effective sharing of the material as 
‘as the spiritual good things of man’s 
\on inheritance is vital; and the author 
well to. emphasize it. It is a special 
\ }tisy in so-called Christians when they 
\ufe the word and deed of Him whom they 
wiVMaster and Lord; and the author does 
lg}to denounce it. It is, however, a far 
er fact that every awakened soul of 
jver faith or cult feels shame at the 
yht of the luxury of the few and misery 
ia} many; and it is an indictment of uni- 
ja! humanity that so many sing praises to 
Icracy and exalt the idea of brotherhood 
vet leave contentedly the vast majority 
Ye race dispossessed of the wealth of 
human values. 


is, therefore, not to Christians alone that 
‘fiunter calls to put their creed into their 
it is to a world made one as never 
by the agony and horror of the war. 
Hormula of “from all in the measure of 
jability, to all in the measure of their 
i’ which he quotes approvingly as the 
unistic rule of a truly Christian society, 
) We think, some finer mechanism of 
control than we yet possess to define 
ealize a just economic order; since “the 
ten of Martha” often need protection 
‘st the claims of the indolent and self- 
ent even in the family and would do 
ach more in the “commonalty that owns 
1.” All socialistic schemes, even those 
i deeply fibred upon religious idealism, 
f@ad such new and more delicate forms of 
i discipline to make them work. ‘The 
abil need, however, is to accept the basic 
Miple that sharing and not grabbing is 
®ue rule of life for human beings. And 
#to that primal need for the right ideal 
“the right consecration of purpose and 
Wty that Mr. Hunter has made a real 
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t Frederic Meron. Theo. Audel & Co. 
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é author of these volumes is a Belgian 
jeer, graduate of the University of Liége, 
fa wide and varied experience in indus- 
plants in the principal countries of 
pe. At the beginning of the war he 
‘to this country and applied himself to 
Wudy of scientific management and mod- 
whop methods in a number of representa- 
engineering plants and afterwards 
id an office as consulting engineer in 
( York city. 

gives in the first two books the results 
S extensive engineering experience, and 
/nerous illustrations shows the conditions 
(1 in various kinds of plants. He crit- 
|) them to show where they were bad 
where they were good, and how, after 


lreful study of data which he collected 
jas a result of the adoption of his rec- 
endations, these conditions were im- 
2d. 

€ size of the books is convenient for 
ing in the pocket to read at odd times 
for ready reference. 

Human Element in Organizations is 
ducational treatise on the handling of 


it 
1 


men. Mr. Meron’s method is embodied in 
the first sentence of the book, “ The constant 
objective of every industry should be: (1) 
to meet advantageously all competition, of 
whatever origin, both as to price and qual- 
ity of the products manufactured, and (2) 
to obtain, in spite of everything, the great- 
est possible profit.” From this it will be 
seen that the author accepts without criti- 
cism the present business system based on 
profits and assumes that the method of treat- 
ing the employe adopted by the better and 
most progressive type of employer is proper 
and should be emulated. 

He praises the employer who strives to 
treat his employe fairly from a paternalistic 
standpoint and criticizes the employer who is 
harsh and domineering, but throughout the 
book there is the evident attitude of mind, 
displayed in the paragraph quoted, that the 
business must be made to pay in spite of 
everything. 

Notwithstanding this attitude, the book is 
replete with good advice to the manufac- 
turer which, if followed, would lead him to 
make conditions in his plant better, both for 
himself and the employe, and thus benefit the 
consumer. He lists and classifies the vari- 
ous losses which occur in the ordinary plant 
and indicates how to estimate them and to 
lessen them. He describes the organization 
which should be established to accomplish 
efficient management and indicates the best 
method of selecting, handling and training 
employes. 

The body of the book is given over to 
examples of good and bad methods which 
have come under his own observation. and 
shows how the bad can be made good by 
following his advice; methods such as in- 
structing foremen and employes, tactful 
methods of introducing new ideas and of 
disciplining the men who are not receptive 
of suggestions for improvement. He gives 
good advice regarding methods of purchas- 
ing, inspection, profit-sharing. His analysis 
of efficiency systems is very good, embodying 
in them as he does what are correct and false 
ideas of management and of experts. 

If Mr. Meron would read the signs of the 
times, particularly as they have developed 
during the last four years, he would see that 
the paternal type of management, which is 
really the benevolent despot type of mon- 
archic management, is passing and that a 
more democratic form of management is re- 
placing it. The men themselves are begin- 
ning to have a voice in what is being done 
to them, and if the manager of a plant “ gets 
together” with his employes and confers with 
them as to what they want and what they 
need, most of the advice given in this book 
becomes unnecessary. 

H. F. J. Porter. 


AMERICAN MarriaceE LAws IN THEIR SOCIAL 
ASPECT; A DIGEST 


By Fred S. Hall and Elizabeth W. Brooke. 
Russell Sage Foundation. 132 pp. Price 
$1 (cloth) ; $.50 (paper); by mail of the 
SuRVEY $1.15 and $.60. 


Part I of this work takes up some proposals 
for marriage law reform, following the 
recommendations of the commissioners on 
uniform state laws, Howard, Goodsell and 
Cook. These relate to: 


(1) Common law marriages. All recom- 
mend that such unions be made null and 
void; yet they are still recognized by twenty- 
six states and are possibly valid in six others. 


(2) The marriageable age. Here the 
authorities differ but recommend that each 
state fix its age limit. Although the usual 
age is 18 for males and 16 for females, at 
present seventeen states have no restrictions, 
thus permitting the common law age of 14 
for males and 12 for females. 
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(3) Notice of intention to marry. All the 
authorities recommend a _ barrier against 
hasty marriage, preferably a notice of in- 
tention to marry, usually five days. 


(4) The marriage celebrant. Recom- 
mendation for a more responsible and better 
safeguarded social function, Pennsylvania 


and West Virginia allowing anyone to 
solemnize marriages. 


(5) State registration of marriage. Al- 
though in twenty states such registration is 
not required, it is urged. 


(6) Interstate relations. Recommenda- 
tions for some methods of restricting the 
crossing of state borders to avoid marriage 
restrictions. 


(7) A summary of the commissioners’ acts. 


Part II takes up marriage laws by topics, 
giving a summary of state laws in regard 
to: (1) common law; (2) the marriage age, 
referring to the age below which a marriage 
cannot be contracted even with the consent 
of parents; (3) the marriage license—all 
states requiring some sort of license but dif- 
fering in regard to who issues it, advance 
notice, parental consent in case of minors, 
some requiring consent for males under 21 
and females under 18, while some permit 
people as young as 16 to marry without such 
consent—the form, record and life of license 
and other requirements and_ restrictions; 
(4) solemnization, the laws differing in re- 
gard to what officials can solemnize mar- 
riage, the presentation of the license and 
the form of ceremony, etc.; (5) the mar- 
riage record, all states requiring some re- 
port but differing in regard to the official, 
time and penalty for not reporting; (6) 
interstate relations, twelve states endeavor- 
ing to regulate interstate marriages; (7) 
other prohibitions and (8) related subjects. 


Part III contains a digest of the marriage 
laws by states, taking up the laws of each 
state according to the above topics. 


While essentially a book of reference, it 
is a valuable and much needed contribution 
to social science and should be added to 
every sociological library. Not being a 
lawyer, the reviewer has made no attempt 
to criticize the legal accuracy of the work. 

G. S. Dow. 


University of New Mexico. 


NATURAL EDUCATION WiTHOUT TAXATION 


By Thomas L. Brunk. International Uni- 
versity Association, Alton, Ill. 80 pp. 
paper bound. 


This booklet is propaganda for an open- 
air type of vocational education based upon 
modern principles of free discipline and self- 
reliance. It advocates remunerative labor 
at the seat of learning and, in this respect, 
has much similarity with the ideas now in- 
troduced by Captain Petavel in Bombay 
and with the Landerziehungsheime of Lintz 
and Wyneken. (The latter has just been 
made Prussian minister of education — a 
highly promising event for the future of the 
new republic.) The students are to be the 
common owners of the school and school 
equipment and have unquestioned authority 
concerning its management. Their mainte- 
nance and that of the school is to depend 
upon commercial returns for the products 
made by student labor. A great variety of 
vocations, always on the basis of work on 
the land, is to be taught. The treatment of 
this thesis is polemic rather than descriptive, 
and it is doubtful whether the normal reader 
can glean from it any very concrete picture 
of the school which the author advocates or 
that any very large number will be converted 
to his ideas, which are advanced with very 
sketchy argumentation. 


Bei 


REMAKING LAWRENCE 
D URING the month of May, which is the latest month 


for which statistics from all over the country have 

been compiled by the federal Department of Health, 
Lawrence had the lowest death-rate per capita of the textile 
Cities in the United States and its rate for children under 
one year was lower than that of New York, which holds an 
enviable record. In all Massachusetts no city and only three 
country towns had a lower rate. Statistics just published 
show that the death-rate of children under two for the first 
six months of 1918 totalled 280. For the same period of 
1919 there were but 147 deaths, a reduction of nearly one-half. 
The credit for this belongs to the Children’s Department of 
the Board of Health. Four trained nurses and one assistant 
have had 2,344 babies in charge, and have instructed mothers 
of twenty-four different nationalities in the care of their 
children. The department has been maintained by the Board 
of Health and directed by the chairman of the Child Welfare 
Committee of the Women’s Branch of the National Council 
of Defense, with the hearty support of the chairman of the 
Board of Health. 


This cooperation proved so effective that as a last act 
before the dissolution of the council the Child Welfare Com- 
mittee called together the civic and social agencies of the city, 
both public and private, that a permanent council might be 
formed to continue and enlarge the work begun. ‘The 
response was enthusiastic. A Community Welfare Council 
representative of some twenty agencies was organized with 
committees on education, recreation, health and social service. 
Community Service, Inc., will supply in the immediate future 
a trained man to develop the units through which. these 
committees may function, such as playgrounds, clubs, classes, 
neighborhood centers and forums. Since its formation about 
two months ago the council has been before the city govern- 
ment twice—first, to secure continued appropriation for the 
child welfare work and, second, for an appropriation for 
supervision of playgrounds. The subcommittee on com- 
munity “sings” has arranged these and band concerts on the 
common, by the workers in the different mills. 


LOUISIANA’S FEEBLEMINDED 


HE energetic work of Florida’s Commission for the 

: Study of Epilepsy and Feeblemindedness was described 
recently in these pages. Important action in the 
same field has been taken in another southern state. ‘The 
Louisiana Committee on Provision for the Feebleminded last 
year secured the passage of a law authorizing the commit- 
ment of mental defectives to licensed private institutions and 
making a small initial appropriation for that purpose. A 
wealthy and public-spirited citizen built a school for the 
feebleminded and put it under the city poor department of 
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New Orleans, which agrees to begin operation as soon. 
sufficient funds are available. In the meantime, the Womaz 
Board of the Milne Asylum for Girls in New Orleans, wha 
disposes of some means and real estate, decided to open: 
home and school for girls whose minds have not develop 
normally, ‘They secured for it a fine, old plantation resider 
about twelve miles up the river, which will be ready to recet 
pupils about the end of September. Alexander Johnson, f 
many years superintendent of the Indiana School for Feeb| 
minded Youth at Ft. Wayne, has been appointed in chan 
of this new home and school and will organize it on t 
model of the famous training school at Vineland, N. 
In fact, the board hopes to create a southern Vinelar 
at least in the matter of the inmates’ happiness, contentme 
and usefulness, although it does not expect to engage in scia 
tific research. A department for boys also is contemplate 
Pay pupils will be received from parents who are able to p 
all or part of their maintenance and tuition. The Mi) 
board has resolved to support one free pupil for each pu 
received at full maintenance; the-properties of the instituti 
also are said to be appreciating in value so that an amg 
endowment may be available in the future. For the preses 
some liberal financial aid has been assured. 


THE GREEKS OF MASSACHUSETTS 


6G HEN Greek meets Greek,” as the saying goes— 
opens a candy store. But there are also many the 

sands in American mills and factories, in railre 
construction and on the farms. The great majority of the 
it is true, do go in for fruit or candy or for some other sm 
business enterprise—not to forget the humble shoe-shine p: 
lor—that does not require much capital; for those who co: 
to these shores have little or no means and are here for ¢ 
purpose of making money. Having retained the shrewd bu 
ness ability of their ancient forefathers, they find that opp 
tunity in trading rather than in other forms of labor. ‘TI 
at least is the conclusion of Prof. William I. Cole, who } 
studied the Greeks of Massachusetts and written a pamph 
about them for the Bureau of Immigration of that state. — 
There are now about 350,000 Greeks in this country, abe 
three-fifths of them from Greece itself, the rest from varic 
parts of the former Turkish empire, especially Macedonia a 
Asia Minor. They do not, either in physique or in mentali 
come up to the picture most Americans have of the ancie 
Greeks, but that may be because we have an entirely wro 
idea of Socrates, Aristotle, Demosthenes and the rest of | 
great men among them, and also because we do not know c 
Greek neighbors. Professor Cole says that they have | 
same love of fine architecture—as witnessed by the picture 
the Acropolis which the bootblack pins on the wall of his p 
lor—the same love of literature,—exemplified by the Gre 
vendor of fruit who in the intervals between waiting on c 
tomers was found to be reading the pages of Homer—the sa 
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vre of adventure, liveliness of disposition, courtesy and hos- 
»vality, the same delight in trading, in disputation and, above 
id the same deep patriotism. 

_In Massachusetts, there are some 45,000 or 50,000 of the 
‘Imerican Greeks. No fewer than 12,000 of them are in the 
jiall city of Lowell, with only 3,500 or 4,000 in Boston. He 
jes not mention one of the peculiarities of Greek as compared 
»/th other foreign colonies in our midst, namely the small pro- 
“rtion of women and the resulting absence among large num- 


4turalized, expect to return to their home town some time 
# other and prefer not to make permanent ties for themselves 
ire. The Massachusetts Greek colonies of more than three 
( four hundred are organized as regular “communities” with 
esident, secretary and other officers and a number of com- 


nools and a variety of benefit funds and social activities. 
Professor Cole mentions the Pan-Hellenic Union in Ameri- 
%, whose object it is ‘to instill veneration and affection for 


fiendly relations between Greeks and American citizens, and 
“% assist the former in obtaining American citizenship ;” he does 
‘Ht discuss the results of this organization except to say that 
‘here are not even safe estimates.” The fact is that Greek 


‘hat new divisions and regroupings occur from time to time 
‘ir political ends which it is not always easy to understand. 
there is, for instance, the National Pan-Epirotic Union of 
@merica, one of the largest, which aims “to stimulate a greater 
udy everywhere on the question of Northern Epirus . . . and 
% bring about the union of Northern Epirus with its mother 
puntry Greece by all lawful means.’’ Two years ago, there 
jas formed in New York the Greek-American National Union 
pr the purpose of aiding the process of Americanization. 


4 NEW HEAD AT MILITARY PRISON 


OL. SEDGWICK RICE, known to Survey readers as 
commandant of the United States Disciplinary Barracks 
at Ft. Leavenworth, Kansas, was relieved of his position 
wo weeks ago and succeeded by Maj.-Gen. James M. McRae, 
Jormer commander of a division in the national army. In the 
fbsence of a statement from the War Department giving the 
easons for this change, no positive explanation can be ventured. 
Polonel Rice had not concealed from friends that his four years 
$ commandant at the barracks, two of which were occupied 
Qrith the very unusual conditions produced by the war, had 
Peen a difficult and exacting task, that he had had no vaca- 
ion, and that he strongly felt the need of a rest; it was known 
That he hoped to be relieved in the fall, at the latest. On the 
Sther hand, it is quite true that some persons in the War 
@epartment, including a few of the inspectors who have 
Visited the barracks, have been inclined to criticize Colonel 
y ice for what they believed was his too lenient and unmili- 
jary way of handling critical situations that arose. 

+ Colonel Rice’s relief came shortly after a second serious 
\trike of military prisoners at the barracks last month. [For 
t, detailed account of the earlier strike of last January see the 
DurRveY for February 15.] As in the first strike, the demand 
for a general amnesty for military offenders was one of the 
most important causes. Press accounts indicated that there 
mvas a greater resort to force in handling this strike than in 
rhe former, and less disposition to deal with the men sympa- 
thetically. Moreover, the prisoners’ grievance committee, 
which came into existence during the former strike, was abol- 
shed after the second, and a rigorous system of discipline 
restored such as the barracks has not known for some time. 
Privileges have been taken away, prisoners spend more time in 
their cells than formerly, silence is now enforced where talk- 
ing was allowed before, and—if “underground” reports 
from prisoners are true—both paroles and “good conduct 


ganizations in the United States are in considerable flux, and © 
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time” (by which prisoners secured reduction of their 
sentences) have been withdrawn. All of this constitutes a 
lapse into unfortunate prison methods from which the barracks 
seemed to be steadily emerging. The fact is, of course, that 
military method, standards and discipline have no place in a 
prison, where sympathetic and individual treatment of inade- 
quate personality is the main task. Whether Major-General 
McRae, the new commandant, realizes this remains to be seen. 
No statement concerning his qualifications for so delicate a 
position has been given out. 


“THE ONLY OFFENDER” 


HAT is said to be the first attack upon a prominent 
W white man for his championship of the rights of the 

Negro race since Charles Sumner was set upon by 
Brooks in Congress, occurred last Friday in Austin, Tex., 
when John R. Shillady, secretary of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, was knocked down. 
in the street in broad daylight and severely beaten by a group 
of white residents of that city. Among Shillady’s assailants 
were the county judge of Travis county, David U. Pickle, 
and Charles Hamby, a constable. Judge Pickle was quoted 
later by the Associated Press as declaring that the reason for 
the assault was that Shillady had been “inciting Negroes 
against the whites,” and as saying that none of those who 
took part in the affair would shirk responsibility. 

At St. Louis, en route to New York city, Mr. Shillady 
later gave out a statement in which he said: 

The newspaper accounts I have read say that the assault was 
made by three men, but this is incorrect, as there were at least six, 
and more likely eight. In addition to Judge Pickle and the constable, 
Hamby, there was an automobile with about the toughest-looking set 


of men I had seen in a long while, and my travels have taken me 
into all sorts of places since I began work of this character. 


The national association, from its headquarters, in New 
York city, wired Governor W. P. Hobby of Texas, asking 
what efforts were being made to punish the offenders. Gov- 
ernor Hobby telegraphed: 

Shillady was the only offender in connection with the matter re- 
ferred to in your telegram and he was punished before your inquiry 
came. Your organization can contribute more to the advancement 
of both races by keeping your representatives and their propaganda 
out of this state than in any other way. 


Mr. Shillady was set upon a few moments after leaving 
a court session that itself seems to have something of an 
anomaly in judicial procedure. Summoned before a justice. 
of the peace by Hamby after he had been in Austin a day 
and a half, Shillady was called upon to answer charges that 
his association was trying to violate the laws of Texas, that 
it favored social equality between the races and that it was 
abetting the alleged purchase in large numbers of high powered 
rifles by the Negroes of Texas. Mr. Shillady was told in 
court that criminal action against him might ensue from this 
hearing. He was followed and watched throughout his stay 
in Austin. 

The purpose of his trip to that city was to aid the local 
branch of the association against an effort to dissolve it on the 
ground that it was not chartered in Texas. Mr. Shillady 
explained to the governor, the attorney general and others 
that the association was not a business but a membership, that 
its purposes were civic and educational, that it was incor- 
porated under the laws of New York and that no Texas 
charter was necessary. He denied that the fact the associa- 
tion paid salaries to its executives made it an organization 
formed for profit. The chief purposes of the national asso- 
clation, according to its own statement, are: 

1. A vote for every Negro man and woman on the same terms as 
for white men and women, 

2. An equal chance to acquire the kind of education that will 
enable the Negro everywhere wisely to use this vote, 

3. A fair trial in the courts for all crimes of which he is accused, 


by judges in whose election he has participated without discrimina. 
tion because of race. 
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4. A right to sit upon the jury which passes judgment upon him. 

5. Defense against lynching and burning at the hands of mobs. 

6. Equal service on railroad and other public carriers. This to 
mean sleeping car service, dining car service, Pullman service, at 
the same cost and upon the same terms as other passengers. 

7. Equal right to the use public parks, libraries and other com- 
munity services for which he is taxed. 

8. An equal chance for a livelihood in public and private em- 


ployment. ~- ; } nee 
9. The abolition of color-hyphenation and the substitution of 
“ straight Americanism.” 


In regard to “social equality,” the latest annual report of 
the association has this to say, in Mr. Shillady’s own words: 
_ Nor should anyone be led astray by the tiresome talk about “ social 

equality.” Social equality is a private question which may well be 
left to individual decision. But the prejudices of individuals can- 
not be accepted as the controlling policy of a state. The National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People is concerned 
primarily with public equality. America is a nation—not a private 
club. The privileges no less than the duties of citizenship belong of 
right to no separate class of the people but to all the people, and to 
them as individuals. The constitution and the laws are for the pro- 
tection of the minority and of the unpopular, no less than for the 
favorites of fortune, or they are of no meaning as American in- 
struments of government. 

Since Mr. Shillady became secretary in February, 1918, 
the association has grown from eighty branches and 9,000 
members to 268 branches and 79,500 members. Its branches 
are scattered through forty states and the District of Colum- 
bia, with one each in the Panama Canal zone, the Philippines 
and Canada. Texas has the largest number of branches and 
the largest membership of any state. Throughout the South 
the membership is composed almost entirely of Negroes. The 
president of the association is Moorfield Storey, of Bos- 
ton. Among the members of the board are Jane Addams, 
Rey. John Haynes Holmes, Florence Kelley, Lillian 
D. Wald, and W. E. B. Du Bois. Governor Burn- 
quist, of Minnesota, is president of the St. Paul branch and 
Senator Arthur Capper, of Kansas, was president of the 
“Topeka branch while governor of that state. 

Mr. Shillady arrived in New York city Monday, where 
he held an informal reception at the Pennsylvania station 
while all the colored porters shook hands with him. 


LABOR IN POLITICS 
B EGINNING November 22, a national labor party will 


be organized at a convention in Chicago according to 

plans formed by representatives of labor party groups in 
seven states, Connecticut, Illinois, Kansas, Minnesota, New 
York, Ohio and South Dakota at a conference in Chicago on 
August 18. The convention will be strictly a labor gathering, 
and will be as broadly representative of labor as possible. 
There will be delegates from labor groups of two kinds— 
already existing labor parties and trade union organizations 
proper. Labor parties and local unions may send one dele- 
gate for each 500 members, and city central bodies may send 
one delegate each. Thus any labor group which desires to 
join in the political movement may take part in the formation 
of the party. Non-labor groups, made up of farmers, middle- 
class liberals, single-taxers, etc., are excluded from the con- 
vention, except as they may decide to send fraternal delegates. 
Unorganized brain workers or other individuals subscribing to 
labor party principles may have a voice in the proceedings 
only through membership in local labor parties, which are 
open to all ‘“ workers with hand or brain.” 

Arrangements for Arthur Henderson’s lecture tour of the 
United States this fall were discussed at the conference. Mr. 
Henderson will speak in about twenty-five cities and will 
appear only under labor party auspices. ‘The conference 
endorsed the. Plumb plan for the nationalization of railroads, 
and also expressed approval of the American Freedom Con- 
vention to be held in Chicago on September 25 to demand 
amnesty for political and industrial prisoners. It was decided 
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Governor Lowden has appointed a commission of six Negroes: 


to invite the Nonpartisan League and the Committe 
Forty-eight to send fraternal delegates to the organizing | 
vention, and that similar invitations should be extended 
other organizations selected by the temporary executive co 
mittee, which will act in the interim before the convention. — 

Last week the New York Labor Party made its first ventu 
into practical politics by nominating Thomas J. Curtiss 
president of the Board of Aldermen, which office is to be vot 
on at the November election. Mr. Curtiss is at present depu 
commissioner of the state compensation department. 


D 


THE LULL AFTER THE STORM 


N reviewing the race riots, Dr. George C. Hall, Chicagi 
eminent Negro physician, who is a director of the Le 
on Urban Conditions among Negroes and a leader of 
race, had unstinted praise for one element in the city’s wh 
population. He said: 4 
Organized labor, by its conduct in Chicago during the race riot 
and since, has clearly demonstrated the fairness “of its’ attitu 
toward the Negro. Union leaders labored to prevent friction bé 
tween whites and blacks; union men refrained from joining in th 
rioting. After the riots the unions went back as a body to wor 
with non-union Negroes in the stockyards. Negroes have particip 
in the benefits which organization has obtained for the workers, a 
now that we have this conclusive proof of the good-will’ of thi 
unions every thoughtful Negro ought to be convincéd of the necés 
sity of joining the unions. a 
Dr. Hall added: “The packers also acted fairly in re 
employing all Negro workers after the riots.” Ten to fifteen 
thousand Negroes work in the Chicago stockyards, and the 
importance of the stockyards labor situation as a factor im 
race relations has been emphasized since the riots. The Chie= 
cago Federation of Labor issued on August 9 a proclamatior 
which charged that the packers had deliberately attempted te 
fan race prejudice for the purpdse of keeping the Negroes um 
organized, and declared that it was the efforts of union people 
working day and night, that had prevented the spread of 
race hatred among stockyards workers and had kept the riot 
ing from becoming far more serious than it was. “The week’s 
strike of union stockyards workers subsequent to the riots 
a protest against the use of the militia to ‘“‘ protect”? non 
union Negroes when they returned to work. Union leaders 
declared that the presence of the soldiers, in the tense situa 
tion, would have brought on clashes, and they called off th 
strike when the militia were removed. 
A prominent social worker who jis in close touch with the 
stockyards workers said: ;, 
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The race situation is simply hushed up now. All the underlyi 
causes of serious outbreaks are still present. If the packers 
willing to welcome the organization of the Negroes into the unions 
which are eager to take them in, the situation would be hopeful 
Our Lithuanians and Poles feel no race antipathy for the Negro, 
but they say, “He must not take our jobs or lower our wages.” 


Investigations into the riots are getting into full swing, 
The grand jury, after holding up proceedings for a day be 
cause no charges against whites had been presented to it, re 
sumed work and is still sitting. ‘The following indictments 
have been returned: murder, 11 Negroes; assault to kill, 25 
Negroes, 15 whites; manslaughter, 1 white; carrying con 
cealed weapons, 14 Negroes, 9 whites; arson, 4. whites. 
Twenty-one Negroes, as against sixteen whites, were killed 
in the riots, but no white person has yet been indicted for 
murder. At the state’s attorney’s office it is said that the 
investigation is only beginning and that cases against whites 
will undoubtedly come up later. State’s Attorney Maclay 
Hoyne has issued a statement placing responsibility for the 
riots on “black belt” politics. He charges that city hall 
organization leaders encourage lawless Negro elements in an 
effort to hold the black vote solid, and his activities threaten. 
to develop into a city-wide political and police graft expose. 


and six white men to inyestigate race relationships in Chicago. | 
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Use CONDITION OF EUROPE 


© 00 THE Eprror: Your issue of July 5 con- 
/is on page 528 an unsigned article on 


ile Condition of Europe. This article is in 
‘feral respects founded upon misunder- 
sijnding. The writer, whose statements are 
) sed upon personal knowledge, ventures. to 
coor corrections, in the interest of a just 
‘derstanding by the readers of the SuRVEY. 
At the outset, the writer wishes to protest 
mst the use of photographs of individual 
ies as unscientific and capable of miscon- 
1 ction. The two photographs given could 
ve been duplicated in any capital in Eu- 
jie, in any month of the year in the pre- 
|r period. They can be duplicated today 
every large city of the United States. Sub- 
rition, leading to marasmus, frequently 
ith the complication of rickets, scurvy or 
“psy, has been known to every trained 
tiiident of children’s diseases in every large 
oy of the world. War does not produce 
‘tw diseases of sub-nutrition; it merely in- 
*eases the number of the afflicted. It is 
Werefore incorrect, since it may be mislead- 
e3, to take or exhibit individual photo- 
#aphs. Phe legend states: “The photograph 
Bait 10 represent the average condition of 
Mildren in Vienna.” This could not have 
en “said” by anyone conversant with con- 
sions in Vienna, where the A. R. A. is now 
sding 110,000 children daily. ‘Fhe prac- 
e of the A. R. A. has been to take repre- 
Matative children from a large group—for 
®ample, a dozen out of a hundred—and 
Siotegraph them. The pictures thus pro- 
Jced, while pitiful enough illustrations of 
SJaaciation, are entirely different from the 
tographs reproduced in the number of the 


The following statement occurs in the 
Witicle: “Mrs. Florence Kelley, of the Na- 
onal Censumers’ League, insists that the 
sical effects of the Allied blockade have 
‘en deliberately withheld from the Ameri- 
n people, so that their resolution to hold 
\t to. the last might not be weakened.” This 
Welamation possesses the saving quality of 
eertain type of public accusation in that it 
es mat specify the accused party. Does Mrs. 
elley mean the American government or 
e American press? The writer was a mem- 
ir of the United States War Trade Board 
id he is in position to state that withholding 
| the results of our blockade was not an 
Vicial policy of that board. As to the 
imerican press, the writer is constrained to 
‘pint out that the British press had the policy 
reporting fully, or even exaggerating, the 
‘sults of the blockade on Germany. In one 
(; the official German documents, quotations 
ere made from the British press, in order 
prove that England did know exactly 
hat the blockade was. accomplishing. These 
ror statements in the British press, which 


tere available to any American correspond- 
‘nt, were not censored out of England or 
fensored into the United States. These Bris- 
jh papers were on sale in the United 
jtates. If therefore, any American paper 
id not publish the British statements 
joncerning the results of the blockade, 
ae reasons lay within the policy of 
ae particular paper. The German press, 
ntil released from censorship in November, 
918, pretended that all was well. 

' The article contains the wording of an ap- 
‘eal to the President imploring him to raise 
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A BOOKS WITH & 


PURPOSE 
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The mark of a book 
written to meet a need 


New Books 


for a 
New Time 


OUR RELATIONS WITH MEXICO are of such importance today that every 
citizen should have intelligent information on as many aspects of the question 
as possible. 


INTERVENTION eon 
IN MEXICO BLL: Published) 


By SAMUEL GUY INMAN 
Paper Board with Cloth Ridge, $1.50 


SAMUEL GUY INMAWN is a recognized authority on Pan-American questions, 
haying lived in Mexico for ten years, most of the time as director of’ the Peo- 
ple’s Institute, of Piedras Negras, Coahuila. He is now the Executive Secretary 
of the Committee on. Co-operation in Latin America; has been a lecturer on 
Latin America and Pan-American relations in Columbia University; and is 
Executive Secretary of the Advisory Committee on Latin America.ofthe-Com- 
mittee on Public Information. 


MR. INMAN offers to the thinking American public accurate information about 
men and movements anda chance to get the Mexican point of view. He. out- 
lines a constructive policy for the future relations between the two neighbors. 
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THE NEW SPIRIT 
OF INDUSTRY 


(Just Published) 


By F. ERNEST JOHNSON 
Paper Boards $.75 
THIS NEW BOOK DEALS with the biggest of all reconstruction problems in 


a big way. Scientific in its study of facts and their causes, it offers a clear 
interpretation of the most significant developments in the labor world. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


347 Madison Ave., New York City 


the “embargo on food supplies,’ “ which 
seven months after signing of the armistice 
inflicts suffering and death upon infancy and 
childhood.” The fact is that the embargo 
on foodstuffs was raised absolutely three 
months before this was published. The 
writer explained to Lillian Wald and Jane 
Addams in Paris the reasons why the Ger- 
mans were not obtaining the foodstuffs they 
desired, despite the lifting of the blockade. 
Since this article in the Survey does not cor- 
rectly state the condition, it is advisable to 
elucidate the situation in some detail. 

The article states that “Miss Wald has 
seen figures which to her were absolutely 
convincing, showing that the German people 
do not, at the present time, receive the 
amount of nourishment, expressed in calories 
per person, that would be necessary to main- 
tain them in physical health.” Everyone 
who has studied the situation knows this to 
be true. It is also true of several millions 
in the United Kingdom, France and Italy, 


and of a hundred million in Central Europe 
and the Near East, to say nothing of Russia. 
There was wide divergence of opinion in 
Germany as to the amount of food desir- 
able, or necessary, for the German people. 
The nutritional experts wished to practice 
forced feeding on the entire nation, in order 
to restore the depleted body weight as rapid- 
ly as possible. The German financial authori- 
ties wished to import only sufficient food- 
stuffs to prevent further deterioration and 
effect a partial restoration until the coming 
promising harvest. The writer has been in 
conference with German authorities on the 
subject of the German ration upon several 
occasions since December, 1918. At all times, 
it has been freely conceded that the crux of 
the situation lay in German finance. Indeed, 
in the very first interview the writer held 
with a group of Germans in December, these 
gentlemen stated that even with the lifting 
of the blockade Germany could not secure 
the foodstuffs she desired or needed, except 
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FIFTY VOLUNTEERS 
WANTED 


to enlist as candidates for the 


CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 


in a campaign for a Reconstructed Church and 
Nation in the spirit which won the victory at 
Chateau Thierry and St. Mihiel. Such volun- 
teers are needed at once in the liberal pulpits 
of America, and may be trained for efficient 
Service at the 


MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pa. 


Autumn Quarter begins Sept. 24. Summer 
sessions at the expense of the School at the 
University of Chicago. Liberal scholarship aid. 
Traveling fellowships providing for further 
study at foreign universities available at 
graduation. : 


Apply to 
Rev. F. C. Southworth, D.D., LL.D. 
President 


YOUNG’S BOOK EXCHANGE 
Whe Mecca of Negro Literature and History 
DISTRIBUTORS OF 
SCOTT’S OFFICIAL HISTORY OF 
THE NEGRO IN THE WORLD WAR 
Oloth, $2.90 Leather, $.8.75 
‘ Send your order today to 
GEORGE YOUNG 
135 West 135th St. New York City 
We buy old books See sare by colored 
authors 


“The Most Beautiful Hymnal in the Ameriean Charch” 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED GHURGH 


Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett Editors 
The Hymnal for the New Social Era 


Adapted to all Zvangelical Denominations 


Prices $92 and $112 per hundred. 


Returnable copy sent on request 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS, 712 E. 40th St, CHICAGO 


“WORK WITH BOYS” 


19 Years old; alone in its Field 


A magazine of methods—to help 
working boys and their younger 
brothers physically and morally. 


Published by WM. McCORMICK, Reading, Pa. 
Seven issues a year, $1.00 


A Study of Commercial Recreation 


Pool, Billiards and Bowling as a Phase of 
Commercialized Amusements 
By JOHN J. PHELAN, Ph. D. 


The most complete and suggestive social study 
of this important subject today. 


185 Pages Illustrations Price $1.50 net 


LITTLE BOOK PUBLISHING CO. 
1915 Jefferson Avenue Toledo, Ohio 


Advertise your 
WANTS 
in The Survey 
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through the agency of international credits. 
For those who have failed to realize the 
enormous economic losses entailed by the war 
and who seem to feel that foodstuffs, like 
manna, can be sent from heaven, it will be 
advantageous to specify in detail the exact 
relations of the buying power of Germany 
to the program of importation of foodstuffs 
arranged at the Brussels conference. 

About twenty millions of people in Ger- 
many have enjoyed practically a normal 
ration during the war. About forty millions 
have, during the past two years, suffered 
more or less destitution. The food supplies 
in Germany on the day of the declaration of 
the armistice were not sufficient to carry 
Germany through the crop year. Had the 
military forces of Germany not collapsed in 
the fall of 1918, the German home front 
would have collapsed from shortage of food 
in the spring of 1919, unless Germany had 
been able, through military extortion, to ex- 
press from Roumania, Poland, Serbia and 
the Ukraine amounts of foodstuffs that do 
not now seem to have been there available. 
Following the revolution, the ration was im- 
mediately raised and a program of importa- 
tion brought under discussion with authori- 
ties of the Allied and associated governments 
in accordance with the proviso in the armis- 
tice that Germany should be permitted to 
obtain such foodstuffs as she required. 
Germany has had available to her the fol- 
lowing methods of securing foodstuffs: 


1. Germany could purchase them with 
gold. This is the method that has been most 
largely employed, but for obvious reasons the 
financial authorities have restricted pur- 
chases as much as possible. 


2. Germany could purchase with the mark, 
that is, sell the mark for foreign exchange. 
This the German authorities refused to do, 
because so large an amount of marks could 
not be absorbed in foreign marts without 
ruinous depreciation of exchange. 


3. Germany could purchase on credit in 
the surrounding neutral countries. During 
the war, merchants in Scandinavia, Holland 
and Switzerland were eager to sell foodstuffs 
to Germany. Since the date of the armistice, 
this eagerness has been replaced by disin- 
clination, 


4. Germany could purchase on credit of 
foreign nations at a distance. In this con- 
nection, Spain, Argentine and Chile come to 
mind, countries in which the German senti- 
ment was strong, where much German capi- 
tal had been invested, and where Germans 
had contributed notably to the development 
of the resources of the country. Up to date, 
Germany has been unable to secure credits 
in these countries, 


5. Germany could purchase foodstuffs with 
foreign securities and valuables in the pos- 
session of Germans in Germany. Up to the 
present, the German government has de- 
clined to requisition such securities and valu- 
ables, and the holders have apparently de- 
clined to offer them. 


6. Germany could purchase foodstuffs with 
foreign securities and valuables owned by 
German subjects but held in foreign or 
enemy countries. Germans held large inter- 
ests in South America. The custodian of 
enemy property in the United States held in 
trust large German holdings in the United 
States. ‘The German government did not 
requisition these in order to use the proceeds 
for the purchase of foodstuffs, nor did the 
German nationals apparently offer them for 
this purpose. 

7. Germany could purchase food from the 
Allied and associated governments on credit. 
In the present financial conditions in the 
United Kingdom, France and Italy, loans to 
Germany were out of the question. In the 
case of the United States, a governmental 
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loan to Germany was without legal authori 
zation. Private loans for Germany we 
contrary to the Trading with the Enemy 


The outcome, up to the first of July, - 
exactly what was predicted to the writer 
German economists in December—that 
matter how open the markets of the world 
Germany could not secure the necessai 
foodstuffs because of deficient buying powe 


8. One further method of purchase remai 
to be discussed—the purchase of foodstuffs b 
payment with German commodities. Ear 
in the year, the German authorities hande 
in to the Allied and associated governmen| 
lists of commodities on hand available fe 
export in payment of foodstuffs. The list 
was short, and the quantities small. Ge; 
many was before the war a large expor 
of potash, chemicals, dyestuffs, products o 
steel, glass, porcelain, leather goods and te} 
tiles, For export, up to the coming harvest) 
she was able to offer a small amount, real 
a bagatelle, of potash, dyestuffs, chemical 
electrical instruments, optical apparatus, et 
The War Trade Board of the United States 
which passed out of existence on June 30 
maintained an import embargo against Ger- 
man potash, chemicals and dyestuffs, in 
order to protect new American industries in 
these products that had been developed dur- 
ing the war. France, having potash of her 
own, had no need of German potash. Eng- 
land, having dyestuffs of her own, had no 
need of German dyestuffs. Thus the Ger 
mans found themselves in the position of 
being unable to use in exchange for food 
stuffs even the small amount of commodities 
they had for export simply because the nz = 
tions that had foodstuffs to sell were not im 
need of the commodities that Germany had 
to offer. 


9. Germany might have been fed by the 
world, gratis, as an act of charity to a suf 
fering country. 


Under these total circumstances, Germany 
has imported from the period from the raising 
of the blockade to the time of her own har- 
vest only a portion of the foodstuffs agreed 
upon at the Brussels Conference, and this 
through no fault of the blockade or of. the 
Allied and associated governments, but solely 
as an expression of exhaustion of German 
finance and industry as the result of war. — 

The article in the Survey also appears 
confuse the feeding of Germany with that 
of the liberated states. Herbert Hoover left 
the United States five days after the signing 
of the armistice. Directly as a result of his. 
personal initiative, Mr. Hoover had in pro 
gress surveys of the nutritional needs of 
Germany and central Europe as early as in 
December. And during December, January 
and the first half of February, practically all 
of central Europe was surveyed. The one 
hundred million dollar appropriation of the 
United States specifically provided, as the ex- 
pression of the will of Congress, that neither 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria or 
Turkey should participate therein. The 
newly liberated states of Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Roumania, Greater Serbia and Fin- 
land were in position to borrow from the. 
United States Treasury out of the original 
ten billion loan, which was also being drawn 
upon by the United Kingdom, Belgium, ” 
France and Italy. These liberated states” 
have been fed largely through the American — 
Relief Administration, on food bought out of ~ 
the hundred million dollar fund or through 
treasury loans drawn against the ten billion © 
dollar fund. They have, in addition, re- 
ceived foodstuffs from the United Kingdom, 
France and Italy. Austria has been fed 
through credits extended by the United King- 
dom, France and Italy, since the United 
States was legally unable to extend credit to 
Austria. Hungary and Bulgaria have pur- ~ 
chased small amounts of foodstuffs for’ cash — 


ommodities. What has been accomplished 
}i)these nations has been sufficient to make 
itions bearable until the new harvest, to 
ty social unrest, to check the deterioration 
fi¢hysical well-being, and to repair in part 
liq depleted working power of these peoples. 
jat a large amount of pitiful sub-nutrition 
| remains in these countries is true, par- 
“larly in Poland, Roumania and Serbia, 
+ 4\ is a direct result of the war policy of 
irmany. 
ery early in the year, Mr. Hoover estab- 
ied a child-feeding program that was an 
edright gift of the American Relief Admin- 
pdation. The purpose of this program was 
iwprovide a supplementary meal each day 
9 the most destitute children, precisely as 
i 


ds done in Belgium. Mr. Hoover urged the 
wgipient countries to set aside funds to sup- 
4@ment those he was able to devote for this 
e@-pose and also to organize their own social 
yavice, in order that they should possess this 
uqa public asset after the retirement of the 
‘wherican Relief Administration. At present, 
lif child-feeding program thus initiated is 
Bing a supplementary meal each day to 


siiland, the East Baltic states, Poland, 
Hechoslovakia, Austria, Roumania and the 
H. §, Though the American Relief Ad- 
jnistration expires with the completion of 
osatracts entered into prior to July 1, the 
snild-feeding program is to be continued, 
Tth funds to be raised in America and the 
/ipient countries. The readers of the Sur- 
sly can make no greater contribution to the 
trition of children in these unfortunate 
Mantries than by aiding in the collection of 
dads in the United States in support of this 
gram. Certainly this need not operate in 
position to the wishes of the Friends Ser- 
jse Committee, or any other organization in 
1: United States that desires to send food- 
ffs to the children of Germany. 

#In conclusion, the writer ventures to sug- 
@st that social service workers in the United 
fates should be cautious in forming opinions 
to conditions in Europe without an ex- 
justive personal investigation. Scarcity of 
fod is only one of the afflictions of Europe. 
Narcity of coal, disorganization of trans- 
Wrtation, depletion of clothing, depreciation 
#) currency, inexperience of new govern- 
#ents, socialization of industry and demorali- 


Ynless one has seen the nations at war (the 
iriter has seen both sides of the conflict dur- 
ig the past three and a half years) one must 
#; cautious in judgment of post-war condi- 


ALONZO ENGLEBERT TAYLOR. 


SOUTHERN SELF-HELP 


i To THE Epiror: Broadus Mitchell, in The 
‘nd of Child Labor [see the Survey for 
pugust 30] takes a position with which 
e, of the National Child Labor Com- 
ittee, are in thorough sympathy. The best 
ff all help is self-help. Every indication 
‘mong southern cotton mill operatives that 
hey retain any of that spirit of personal 
hitiative and independence which formerly 
/naracterized the rural and mountain popu- 
tions, and that they will use this spirit to 
cee themselves and their children from this 
hodern industrial feudalism, will be wel- 
omed by those who believe in democracy. 
| While appreciating the spirit and policy 
'f many southern mill owners, the public has 
‘een properly disgusted by the typical atti- 
ade toward industrial reform manifested be- 
ore the congressional committees when they 
onsidered the federal bills, Further than 
ais, the courts have been properly rebuked 
y the general public for the benighted 
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Announcement and July Bulletin. 


Street, New York. 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK 


The opportunity of a four months’ extension course in Psychiatric 
Social Work under the direction of Dr. Bernard Glueck is offered to a 


limited number of students at this time. 
Other attractive vocational courses are described in our General 


For details apply at once to the Registrar of the School, 103 East 22 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


THE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 
Conducted by 
THE VISITING NURSE ASSOCIATION OF NEW HAVEN 
in co-operation with 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


{ 
offers to qualified, graduate nurses an eight 


months’ course, 


from October to 


June 


in the 
THEORY AND PRACTISE OF PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 


For information, apply to the Director 


Miss Mary Grace Hills 


35 Elm St., New Haven, Conn. 


mental problems. 


whom are: 
GRAHAM WALLAS of London, 
JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON, 
JOHN DEWEY, 
THOMAS S. ADAMS, 
MOISSAYE OLGIN, 


equipped for special research. 


The Graduate School of 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


omers courses of study leading to the 
Certificate in Public Health 
and the degrees of 
Doctor of Public Health 


and 
Doctor of Philosophy (im Public Health) 


The course for the Certificate occupies one year 
and is open to men and women who have received a 
bachelor’s degree or have completed at least the 
first two years in a medical school of high standing. 

The course for the Doctorate in Public Health is 
a two years course for medical graduates. 

The course for the Doctorate in Philosophy is the 
usual three years course for those who hold their 
bachelor’s degree. 

Further information in regard to the scope of the 
courses and the specific requirements may be ob- 
tained by addressing the Dean of the Graduate 
School, YALE UNIVERSITY, New Haven, Conn. 


majority opinion which, by a single vote, 
upset the obvious desire of the nation. 
Anything that can hasten the emancipation 
of children from industrial conditions which 
preclude education and fasten upon them 
the yoke of permanent poverty and helpless- 


THE NEW SCHOOL Fo8 SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Will open October first for the study of current economic and govern- 


The work will be conducted by a group of well-known writers and teachers, among 


CHARLES A. BEARD and Members of the Bureau of Municipal Research, + 
ROBERT BRUERE and Members of the Bureau of Industrial Research. 


Courses will include lectures on Economic Factors in Civilization, the Development 
of the United States Into a World Power, the Historic Background of the Great 
War, Modern Industrialism, Social Inheritance, Recent Tendencies in Political 
Thought, Problems of American Government, etc. 

There will be late afternoon and evening Jectures and conferences to permit the 
attendance of those engaged in regular professions. 
required, but the standard of postgraduate work will be maintained. There will be 
general lectures and discussion for larger groups and small conferences for those 


Registration will begin September twenty-second 
Announcement will be sent upon application to the school at 
465-9 West Twenty-third Street 


THORSTEIN VEBLEN, 

WESLEY CLAIR MITCHELL "7 
DEAN ROSCOE POUND, 
IIAROLD J. LASKI, 


No academic degrees will be 


New York City 


THE SCHOOL THAT STUDIES LIFE 


The Training School for Community 
Workers. Reorganized on the 
Cooperative Plan 


JOHN COLLIER, Director 


In an eight months’ course the School 
prepares students to meet the demand 
for trained workers in Communities, In- 
dustrial Welfare Organization, Public 
Schools, Churches and Colleges. Also 
offers short courses for trained workers 
already in the field and for volunteers, 


Address for detailed information 
Miss A. A. Freeman 
Room 1001, 70 Fifth Ave., New York City 


A Summer’s work in New York City 


for 


experienced recreation secretaries to assist groups of 
citizens who need technical help and inspiration in 
organizing recreation in their own ncighborhoods. 


Community Councils of National Defense 


i Room 2210, Municipal Buliding New York 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Re- 
sorts, Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real 
Hstate, twenty cents per agate line; four- 
teen lines to the inch. 

“Want” advertisements under the various 
headings ‘Situations Wanted,” ‘Workers, 


Wanted,” etc., five cents each "word or ini- 
tial, including the address, for each inser- 
tion. Address Advertising Department, The 
Survey, 112 East 19th St., New York City. 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: An experienced matron, in 
a child caring institute in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Address 3216 Survey. 


WANTED: Experienced housekeeper in 


child-caring institution in Brooklyn. Ad- 
dress 3230 Survey. 
WANTED: Two housekeepers, book- 


keeper and primary teachers in institution 
for delinquent girls. Samarcand Manor, 
Samarcand, N. C. Give education, experi- 
ence and age. 


A LARGE SETTLEMENT desires to 
increase its resident staff by adding a éa- 
pable person (Jewess preferred), to act as 
secretary to the Head Resident. Address, 
giving full information as to age, experi- 
‘ence, references, salary expected, etc., 3243 
SURVEY. 


WAN TED: A eure cies of eat 
experience as ‘assistant executive director 
for a social research bureau. Practical 
knowledge of Jewish social problems and 
of statistical methods prerequisite. Reply 
in writing only, stating qualifications and 
experience in detail, to ‘Dr. L. B. Bernstein, 
114 Fifth Avenue, ‘New York City. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY: Italian, 
or a person speaking Italian and under- 
standing dialects, as case-worker in one of 
the districts of the Associated Charities. 
Address letter, giving age, previous training 
and experience to General Secretary, Asso- 
ciated Charities, 43 Hawkins Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


WANTED: Community organizer and 
girls’ club leader in Jewish Settlement. To 
one who can teach arts and crafts the posi- 
tion will be more remunerative. Address 
3254 SuRVvEY. 


A LARGE JEWISH philanthropic or- 
ganization on the East Side of New York 
City desires to engage a Director for its 
department of Boys’ and Men’s Clubs. 
The position offers great opportunity for 
initiative and development. Please give all 
pertinent information in first letter. Ad- 
dress “3259 Survey. 


(os RS Sa pr rs 

WANTED: Young Couple with initia- 
tive and organizing ability to take charge 
of small Settlement near Boston. Excellent 
opportunity for original community work. 
Address 3260 Survey. 


HOME SERVICE peace time 
program presents special opportuni- 
ties for development of social work 
in rural communities. Trained social 
workers, especially those with family 
case work experience and executive 

ability, are needed for country 
organization and field work. For 
information regarding Home Serv- 
ice training Courses and “positions, 
address 

American Red- Cross, 
Dept. Civilian Relief, 
National Headquarters, 
Washington, D. C. 
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WANTED: Superintendent for a small 
industrial school for girls in Montreal, 
Canada. Apply at once by letter to Mrs. 
Wilson Fairman, Hon.-Treasurer of the 
Girls’ Cottage Industrial School, 369 Peel 
Street, Montreal. 


WANTED: Experienced, part-time pub- 
licity man for educational and financial 
work, connected with child-placing Society, 
with headquarters in Boston, territory Mas- 
sachusetts. Full particulars, covering edu- 
cation, experience and references, desired. 
Katharine P. Hewins, General Secretary, 
The Church Home Society, 376 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED: Graduate Kindergartner for 
assistant; also sewing school work in after- 
noons. Jewish girl preferred. For further 
infotmation write Jewish Educational Al- 
liance, Atlanta, Ga. 


WANTED: Trained Worker (woman) 
as county probation officer. Must have 
executive ability and initiative. Address, 
stating experience, Lina Willis, Washington, 
©; H.,. Ohio. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED: By experienced craft and 
social service worker, opening -by October 
first, in or near Eastern city. Address 3223 
SURVEY. 


EXPERIENCED WOMAN wants ‘man- 
agement linen, hotel, private or public in- 
stitution. Address 3246 Survey. 


TRAINED SOCIAL WORKER, with 


SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE (woman), many years’ 
varied experience, wishes opportunity to 
share in broad-gauged, forward-looking 
Americanization or child welfare ‘work. 
College graduate, organizer. Trained i 
dignified “publicity ‘and ‘constructive survey 


=} 


work. Wide acquaintance with national 
organizations and leaders. Disengaged be- 
cause recently returned “from France. 


Address .3256..SURVEY. 


HOUSE-MOTHER (undergraduate 
nurse) and Assistant, experienced orphan- 
day-nursery work, desire position 
Address 3257 Survey. 


_GRADUATE NURSE, College educa- 
languages, travelling experience 
abroad, desires position as companion. 
South or Europe. Address'3252 Survey. 


STATISTICIAN—Young “Man, ‘grad- 
uate student in economics, expert ‘statis- 
tician, expérienced résearch worker and 
teacher, desires part-time or full-time ‘pbosi- 
tion. Address 3251 Survey. 


HELP WANTED—DOMESTIC 
_ LARGE FAMILY, ‘simple: country ‘place, 


_CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the m 
Order pamphlets from publishers, 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE FIRST NATIONAL 
OPERATIVH CONVENTION. 300 pp. | 
Published by The Cooperative League 
America, 2 West.13th St., New York. , 

TOWARD THN Now Epucation. The case ag: 
autocracy in our public schools. 164 pp. 
cents. Teachers’ Union of the City of N 
York, 70 Fifth avenue, New York City. 

For VALum Rucuivep. A Discussion of I 

trial Pensions, John A. Fitch. Rep 

from the Survmy. 5 cts. Survey At 
ates, Inc., 112 Hast 19th St., New Tone 

IMMIGRATION LITmRATURN distributed 

tional Liberal Immigration League, P. ; 

1261, New York, Arguments free on requ 

A ScHooL THAT ‘SruDIES Lirk. Informa 

sent. free about the cooperative plan o 

organization of the Training School for 

munity Workers. John Collier, Dire 

Address A, A. Freeman, Room 1001, 70 

‘Avenue, New York City. 

AMBHRICAN COMPANY SHOP COMMITTER Pps 

A. digest of twenty plans for employees’ r 

resentation through joint committees intro 

duced by American companies. One Dollg 

Bureau of Industrial Research, 465 @ 

23rd Street, New York City a 

WorksHor COMMITTEES. Subgested ‘lines 
development of workers’ shop organizations 
pe sone pt uestions and types of organiz 

tion. By C. &. Renold. Reprinted from # 

Survey for October 5, 1918. SHOP } 

MITTEES IN PRACTICE. By Cc. G. Renold. Tf 

DUSTRIAL RELATIONS. A Summary oi 

clusions reached by a Group of Twenty. 

ish Quaker Employers after Four Days 

Discussion in 1917 and 1918. The* 2 

articles above in one reprint.) rder 

Survey Associates, 112 East 19 Street, 

York. Price 10c. 

REPORT OF THD PROVISIONAL JoinT Comat: 
Adopted unanimously by the British 
trial Conference, Central Hall, Westmins 
April 4. Reprinted from the Sugvey 
May ‘8, 1919, and ‘not heretofore publish 
the United States. Order from Survey 
ciates, 112 Hast 19 Street, New Yo 
Price 10c. 

Cost ‘or LIVING IN THH Unyitup STaTas. 4 
Ography. By Helen.G. Estey. Price 50 ce 
From Helen G. Estey, 38 St. Stephen 
Boston, Mass. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly tiger 
tions ; copy unchanged throughout the mont 


Mental. Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; . pub 
lished by The National Committee for ente 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York, f 

Public Health Nurse ; monthly ; $2 a year; pul 

lished by National Organization for B 

Health Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New Yo 

Hospital Social Service Quarterly; $1.50 
year; published by Hospital Social Serv 
‘Association, 405 -Lexington Ave., New Yo 

THn ARBITRATOR contains debates on subje 

of social, religious and political significan 

Veracity in ‘Newspapers; Amnesty for 

litical Prisoners, etc.. $1.00 a_year. .Sam 

free. P. Q, Box 42, Wall Street Station, 

New York City. : 
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ness is to be encouraged. But why throw 
aside the only weapons that have thus far 
given any relief? Mr. Mitchell’s whole ar [- 
gument appears to be—if the operatives will 
all unite and strike hard and often enough, 
child labor will cease. 
Unfortunately the two illustrations he 
lects give slender support to his argume 
although the theory is sound. The Neg 
problem in the South is not yet solved, a 
present indications seem to prove that if 
is ever solved it will be by the friendly co 
operation of public-spirited, intelligent citi 
zens of both races North and South. Similar 
ly the Irish question is ‘not solved—and w 
its solution comes, the factors, in ‘addition 
“ agricultural cooperation ‘at “hore” will be 
courageous political activity at home, * advi ; 
encouragement, ample furids and aggressive 
cooperation abroad, and generally the'aid 0 
the helping hand’ from ‘those ‘anywhere in | 
world who see the justice ‘of self-déetermina” 
tion for that long subjugated island. 
‘OWEN R, LOVEJOY. — 

New York. ne: 


f4,SLATION—John B, Andrews, sec’y; 131 
jiizd St., New York, For public employment 
#93; industrial safety and health; work- 
compensation ; _health insurance; one 
Test in seven; efficient law enforcement. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOS- 
] WORKERS—Edna G. Henry, Pres., 
jina University, Indianapolis; Antoinette 

Ton, Hx. Sec., University Hospital, Phila- 

jiia, Organization to -promote develop- 

4; of social work in hospitals and dispensa- 

“{ Annual Meeting with National Confer- 

m@) of Social Work, 


ae CAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, 
pietly AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND 
MAVENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY— 
'erude B. Knipp, exec. sec’y ; 1211 Cathedral 
ii 3altimore. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and 
Sit care; birth registration; maternal nurs- 
infant welfare consultations; care of chil- 
* of pre-school age and school age. 


med i ; ) 
RICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
iss Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
Wi York. Organized for betterment of condi- 
i} in home, school, institution and commun- 
0) Publishers Journal of Home Economics. 
| Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
UE—Wwm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
5; Franklin Bank Bldg., Phila. Leaflets 
P,. R. Review, quarterly, 40c. a year. 
ibership (entitles to Review and other pub- 
ions), $1. 

| AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
TON—105 W. 40th St., New York. For 
repression of prostitution, the reduction of 
real diseases, and the promotion of sound 
education. Information and catalogue of 
Dhiets upon request. Associate Membership, 
5); Annual, $5.00 ; Sustaining, $10.00. Mem- 
ae oude quarterly magazine and montb- 
pilletin. 


GERICAN. SOCIETY FOR. THE CONTROL 


MCANCER—Curtis E, Lakeman, exec. sec’y ; 
NW. 45th St., New York. To disseminate 
Wivledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 


‘ment and prevention. Publications free 
feauest. Annual membership dues, $5. 


MIENIOS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 

facellor David Starr Jordan, pregs.; Dr. J. H. 
og, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
Mnblic service for knowledge about human in- 
wtance, hereditary inventory and eugenic 
Hiibilities. Literature free. 


ERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 


tIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 
estant denominations. Rev. Charles S. 
farland, gen’l sec’y; 105 HE. 22 St., New 
x. 


oOmmission on the Church and Social Servy- 
ice; Rev. Worth (M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; 
Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y; 
Miss Grace W. Sims, office sec’y. 


mmission on International Justice and 
Goodwill; Rev, Henry A. Atkinson, sec’y. 
ommission on Church and Country Life; 
‘ Rey. Edmund deS. Brunner, exec. sec’y; 
a Rey. C. O. Gill, field sec'y; 


Mommission on Relations with France and 

| Belgium, uniting American religious agen- 
cies for the relief and reconstruction of 

§|/the Protestant forces of France and Bel- 

i gium. Chairman, Rev, Arthur J. Brown, 
105 Hast 22ud Street, New York. 


Jational Temperance Society and Commission 
/ on Temperance. Hon. Carl BH. Milliken, 
‘i chairman Commission. 


MPTON INSTITUTE—J. EH. Gregg, princi- 
i; G. P. Phenix, viceprin.; F. K. Rogers, 
is.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. 
ins Indian and Negro youth. Neither a 
‘te nor a Government school. Free _ illus- 
ced literature. 


i 


G AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
MEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
Jory St., New York. Helen Winkler, ch’m. 


jets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
ides. Has international system of safeguard- 
Conducts National Americanization pro- 


|m. 


i] 
|TERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
jrry W. Laidler, sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., New 
k. Object—To promote an intelligent inter- 
in socialism among college men and women. 
anual membership, $2. $5 and $25; includes 
-rterly, The Intercollegiate Socialist. 


x MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR SO- 
\L HYGIENE, INC.—50 Beacon St., Boston; 
8., Charles W. Bliot; sec’y, L. V. Ingraham, 
). Circulars and reading list upon request. 
irterly Bulletin. Memberships: Annual, $3; 
taining, $10; Life, $100, 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres:; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American cit- 
izenship. Furnishes information regarding race 
problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 78,000, 
with 256 branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, so- 
cial, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests 
of young women. .Student, city, town. and coun- 
try centers; physical education; camps; rest- 
rooms, lunch-rooms and cafeterias; educational 
classes; employment; Bible study; secretarial 
training school; foreign work. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 Hast 22 St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agri- 
cultural investigations; legislation; studies 
of administration; education; delinquency ; 
health ; recreation ; children’s,codes. Publishes 
quarterly Child Labor Bulletin. Photographs, 
slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Originates and publishes exhibit 
material which visualizes conditions affecting 
the health and education of children. Cooper- 
ates with communities, educators and organiza- 
Hons through exhibits, child welfare campaigns, 
ete, 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y ; 50. Union Sq., 
New York. ial teat on mental hygiene, men- 
tal disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebri- 
ety, criminology, war neuroses and re-education, 
social service, backward children, surveys, state 
societies. Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a 
year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y ; 
Mrs.. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 
St., New York. Objects: To furnish informa- 
tion, exhibits, lantern slides, iectures, publish 
literature of movement—samples free, quanti- 
a at cost. Includes New York State Commit- 
ee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Owen R. Lovejoy, pres., New York; William 
T. Cross, gen. sec’y., 315 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago. General organization to discuss 
principles of humanitarian effort and increase 
efficiency of agencies. Publishes proceedings 
annual meetings. Monthly: bulletin, pamphlets, 
etc. Information bureau. Membership, $3. 47th 
annual meeting New Orleans, 1920. 


Main divisions and chairmen: 


CHILDEEN—Henry W. Thurston, New York. 

DBLINQUENTS AND COBRECTION—Bernard Glueck, 
M. D., New Vern, 

HEALTH—George J. Nelbach, New, York. 

PusLic AGHNCIHS AND INSTITUTIONS—Robert 
W. Kelso, Boston. 

THn FaAMiLY—Amelia Sears, Chicago. 

INDUSTRIAL AND BCONOMIC CONDITIONS— 
Florence Kelley, New York. 

THD LocaL COMMUNITY—H, S. Braucher, N. Y. 

MubNTAL Hyeimns—C. Macfie Campbell, M. D., 
Baltimore. 

ORGANIZATION OF SociaL Forens—William J. 
Norton, Detroit. ' 
UNITING OF NATIVH AND FORWIGN-BOEN IN 

AmbpRICA—Allen T. Burna, New York. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y ; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state and 
nation, for meeting the fundamental problems 
disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
poe democratic organization of neighbor- 
00 e. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN CONDI- 
TIONS AMONG NEGROES—J,. Hollingsworth 
Wood, pres. ; Eugene Kinckle: Jones, exec, sec’y ; 
200 Fifth Ave., New York. Investigates condi- 
tions of city life as a basis for practical work; 
traing Negro social workers. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n, 257 Madison 
Ave., New York. To mobilize and train the 
volunteer woman power of the country for 
specific service along social and ecenomic lines; 
cooperating with government agencies, 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS 
—Jean Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 BH. 30th St., 
New York. Evening clubs for girls; recreation 
and instruction in self-governing and support- 
ing groups for girls of working age. Magazine, 
The Olub Worker, menthly, 75 cents a year. 


—————— —  — 
THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Li THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIO 
HEALTH NURSING—Hilla Phillips Crandall, 
R, N., exec. sec'y; 156 Fifth Ave. New York, 
Objects; To stimulate the extension of public 
health nursing; to develop standards of tech- 
nique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 
formation. Official organ, the Public Health 
Nurse, subscription included in membership, 
Dues, $2.00 and upward. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ ZXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 H. 22 St, 
New York. A cooperative registry managed by 
social workers, to supply social organizations 
with trained workers. ay 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush ‘Taggart, treas.; 
Virgil V. Johnson, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 
Lexington Ave., New York. Composed of non- 
commercial agencies interested in the guidance 
and protection of travelers, especially women 
and girls, Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 64 W. 
Randolph. St. (Room 1003) Chicago, Ill. Stands 
for self-government in the workshop through 
organization and also for the enactment of 
protective legislation. Information given. Of- 
ficial organ, Life and Labor. 


NUTRITION CLENICS FOR DELICATE CHIL- 
DREN—Mabel Skilton, Secretary, 44 Dwight 
Street, Boston. Objects: the organization of 
Nutrition Clinics and Classes to identify un- 
derweight and malnourished children and to 
provide for them standardized examinations, 
adequate diagnoses, proper care and treatment: 
the publication of bulletins and the arranging 
for public conferences in‘ this field. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN. OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison 
Ave. N. Y. C, Playground, neighborhood and 
community center activities and administra- 
tion; cooperating with War Dept. Commission 
on Training Camp Activities. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes. 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Better- 
ment Conference, the Eugenics Registry, and 
lecture courses and various allied activities. 
J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMurtrie, dir., 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 


- trial training classes'and an employment bureau 


for crippled men. Conducts research in re-edu- 
cation for disabled soldiers and industrial 
cripples. Publishes reports on reconstruction 
work here and abroad, and endeavors to estab- 
lish an enlightened public attitude towards the 
physically handicapped. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. 
Glenn, dir.; 130 BE. 22 St., New York. Depart- 
ments: Charity _Organization, Child-Helping, 
Education, Statistics, Recreation, Remedial 
Loans, Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Studies 
Library, Southern Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres. ; Richard S. Childs, sec’y ; 10 West 
9th St., New York. Clearing house for informa- 
tion on short ballot, commission govy’t., city 
manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SUBVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. de 
Forest, Bree ; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y ; publish- 
ers of e SuRVEY; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; 
Edward T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Ad- 
dams, associate editors ; departments: Civics, 
Graham R. Taylor; Industry, John A. Fitch; 
Health, George M. Price, M.D.; Education, 
Crime, Winthrop D. Lane; Foreign Service, 
Bruno Lasker, 112 Hast 19th St., New York. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for 
the training of Negro Youth; an experiment in 
race adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; 
furnishes information on all phases of the race 
problem and on the Tuskegee Idea and meth- 
ods. Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, 
treas.; Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE—1 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. Conducted by the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America 
under the War Department and Navy Depart- 
ment Commissions on Training Camp Activities, 
to mobilize all the resources of the communities 
near the camps for the benefit of the officers 
and men. The War Camp Community Service 
stimulates, coordinates and supplements the 
social and recreational’ activities of the camp. 
cities and towns. Joseph Lee, pres.; H. 8. 
Braucher, sec’y. 


Workers For The World State 


The great war of armies has ended. But the greater strug: 
gle for freedom of thought and expression has only begun. 


Men of good-will in every country are gathering for he 
battle for a great ideal. | 


But that the objective may be gained, it is imperative that 
there be concerted action. 


Defective understanding of the problems of one brigade by | 
another will retard the advance. 


The intelligence, and, above all, the liaison system must be as 
nearly perfect as possible. 4 


Che Manchester Gustin | 


WEEKLY EDITION 


4 


ak HE Guardian is the newspaper that 
reflects the purposes of the advanced 
thinkers of Europe. 


The Weekly adequately interprets to 
American liberals the plans for making 
these purposes effective. 

It furnishes the accurate information 


required by Americans concerning new 
standards of adjustment abroad. 


It is the newspaper known through- ~ 
out the world as being authoritative 
with the authority of independence. 


It is controlled by no faction; it is 
progressive, but is committed to no race, 
creed, or clique. 

It will draw into closer communion . 
men of vision on both sides of the 
Atlantic. | 


USE THE COUPON BELOW 


To THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, mePt S, 154 Nassau Street, NEW YORK CITY. | 
I enclose three dollars for a year’s subscription to THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY, 1 


to be mailed to me direct from Manchester, England, commencing with the current issue. 


Address 


Specimen copies of the Manchester Guardian Weekly 
will be gladly sent to. you or your friends, post free. 


